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Mathieson Caustic Soda: why settle for less? 


In the lime-soda process —one of the two important meth- 
ods of making caustic soda—the causticizing operation 
begins in huge settling tanks like those above. Here, a soda 
ash solution is treated with milk of lime, calcium carbonate 
is precipitated and a dilute caustic liquor obtained. This 
liquid is then filtered and concentrated to the commercial 
50°%% and 73% solutions, as well as to the solid, flake, and 
granular forms. Lime-soda process caustic is produced at 
Lake Charles, La., and Saltville, Va.; four other strategi- 
cally located plants produce electrolytic process caustic to 
make Mathieson a major source of this essential chemical 
raw material, 


Multiple-process and multiple-plant facilities give 
Mathieson’s caustic soda customers the dependability they 
want. It means their source of caustic is not controlled by 


seasonal fluctuations in chlorine demand as is sometimes 
the case when production is limited to the electrolytic 
caustic-chlorine process. This operational flexibility is also 
typical of other Mathieson chemicals —5 chlorine plants, 
7 sulphuric acid plants, 3 alkali plants, 3 ammonia plants, 
provide a safety factor that assures a reliable source of 
chemical raw materials. 


Call on us when planning current or future chemical re- 
quirements. Perhaps you can buy to better advantage from 
one of America’s largest producers of basic industrial 
chemicals. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD 


2761 


CAUSTIC SODA + SODA ASH + CHLORINE + SULPHURIC ACID + SULPHUR + AMMONIA ~ NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + NITRIC ACID + SULPHATE OF ALUMINA + SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL + DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL + POLYGLYCOLS + DICHLOROETHYLETHER + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE + METHANOL + SODIUM METHYLATE + ETHYLENE DIAMINE 








NORDBERG 
ENGINE 


paid for itself in about 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas protects big plant investment with 


dependable Diesel stand-by power... 


This Nordberg 720 hp, 500 kw Diesel generating unit 
supplies emergency power for the big Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas plant at Santa Clara, California. 

To guard against shutdown caused by a failure of 
purchased power, the Nordberg Diesel is ready to take over 
the plant load at once, thereby protecting a huge plant 
investment in costly processing machinery. To make sure full 
power is instantly available, the engine is constantly 
maintained at operating temperature. Once each day the 
engine is started, paralleled with purchased power, and 
the plant load taken over for a short period . . . assuring its 
readiness, and training personnel for emergency operation. 

Since this installation was made, several main power 
failures have occurred without warning. In each case, 
the Nordberg stand-by unit was on the line and supplying 
emergency power within three minutes. This service has more 
than saved the Diesel’s original cost. 


Here, then, is another outstanding example of the way 
Nordberg engines are serving industry. 
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»PARK-FIRED GAS ENGINES 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Builder of America’s Largest Line of Heavy Duty Engines 
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NORDBERG ENGINES FOR EVERY 
CHEMICAL-PROCESS POWER NEED 


For regular or emergency service, you 
can't beat the advantages of Nordberg 
Diesels. They can be added to the line 
quickly, can be held ready for instant 
service without exorbitant standby ex- 
pense, and are available for fully auto- 
matic operation. In the complete line of 
Nordberg two and four-cycle Diesel 
engines, including both oil and gas 
burning types, you will find exactly the 
right unit to meet your present and 
future power requirements . . . from 
10 to over 10,000 horsepower. 


f: Sic metnmasinna: 6 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., L wi | 
Send information on Nordberg engines in the 
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You Can’t Read This Ad Without Visualizing 
Tremendous Savings in Your Plant 


If the handling of bulk materials is required in 
your plant, be they raw, finished, moist, liquid 
or rubbish materials, read these simple facts 
about the Dempster-Dumpster System. Then, 
visualize its application and tremendous savings 
possibilities in your own operation. 


VISUALIZE HAVING ONLY ONE TRUCK 
with scores of bodies. One truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpster with only one man, the 
driver, serving many detachable Dempster- 
Dumpster Containers, These containers range 
from 2 to 21 cu. yds. capacity for use with 
recommended type Dempster-Dumpsters, and 
each container built to suit the materials to be 
handled—be they solids, liquids, dust, bulky, 
light or heavy. You place a container at con- 
venient materials accumulation points, in or 
out of plant. As each is loaded, it is picked up, 
hauled and dumped, or the load is set down 
intact, and the entire operation is handled by 
hydraulic controls in cab by only one man, the 
driver. 





THE NATION’S LEADING FIRMS USE THIS SYSTEM 
BECAUSE OF ITS AMAZING EFFICIENCY AND 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS. 





YOU ELIMINATE trucks standing idle . 

of materials . . . eliminate loading crews. You increase efficiency, | 
sanitation and good plant-keeping with this amazing Dempster- 
Dumpster System—the lowest cost method of bulk materials han- 

dling ever devised. Write us now for complete information. Manu- 


. . eliminate re-handling 


factured and sold exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 






The photographs above were made 
in the plant of one of the nation’s 
leading brands of soaps and denti- 
frices. This installation comprises a 
single Dempster-Dumpster and 49 
containers. Photos illustrate the 











simple one man pick up, hauling and One Truck-Mounted we 
dumping operation of a drop bottom Dempster-Dumpster Handles Scores 
container. of Containers... All Designs... All Sizes 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 2124 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
2 
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HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 

is a PURE chemical suitable 
| for your most exacting devel- 
F opments 


OUTSTANDING FOR 


High Temperature 
Stability 


Built-in Flexibility 


Maximum Light 
Resistance 






























































) so essential to Alkyds, Poly- 

esters, Polyamides, Plasticiz- 

= ers, Synthetic Lubricants and 

= production of your other high 
} quality products. 
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HARDESTY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


W. C. HARDESTY CO., IN 
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"Very Much Alive’ 


To THe Eprror: You may have heard 
about the explosion and fire at our 
plant about midnight last Friday. If 
you'd been standing with me just 
inside the fire lines, you might easily 
have gotten the impression that 
Maumee Chemical was really going 
out of business in a hurry. It’s cer- 
tainly not the case, however, and 
that’s the reason I wanted to get this 
letter off to you right away .. . 

Before going into detail, you will 
want to know three things: 

1. No one was seriously injured. 

2. We plan to be back manufactur- 
ing our full line of regular prod- 
ucts by Monday. 

3. Our losses in equipment and ma- 
terials and our landlord’s losses 
in building are all well covered 
by: insurance. 

Not one of our employees nor any 
of the fire fighters was seriously in- 
jured. Larry Lemle, foreman of the 
department where the blast occurred, 
was knocked down a flight of stairs 
by the force of the explosion and was 
taken to nearby St. Charles Hospital 
for treatment of a hip injury. Bill 
Epperly, who was working with him, 
got down to a lower floor just in time 
and was not hurt. Bob Oberdorf had 
a facial cut and a localized flash burn. 

The plant boys got me out of bed 
right after the explosion and by the 
time I got across town to the plant, 
it was a «eal sparkling Fourth of July 
fire. A three-alarmer—there were thir- 
teen pumpers, five ladder trucks in- 
cluding all the aerial rigs in town, 
two rescue squads and four chiefs 
with full crews. Fire Chief Arnold 
Papenhagen and his men had it all 
well in hand and brought everything 
under control in 45 minutes—really an 

efficient job. Equally efficient was 
Carleton Rae, manager of the Toledo 
Red Cross Chapter, and his canteen 
workers, first aid and motor corps 
group, who passed out coffee by the 
gallon until everything died down . . . 

The cause of the explosion has not 
been definitely fixed. Nor have dam- 
ages been assessed, Right now we're 
clearing out the rubble. (Old bricks 
are really for sale!) And Stan Thal, 
one of our big contractors in Toledo, 


the most modern materials handling 
setup in town. 

You would enjoy seeing the way all 
of our employees pitched in. Our 
office, as you may know, is in a sepa- 
rate building. The blast took out most 
of the windows for sure, but by Sun- 
day, Stan Thal’s boys had glass re- 
placed in most of them, and others 
were boarded up. Saturday morning 
our people were busy getting every- 
thing in order, arranging for phone 
lines, reinstallation of downed power 
lines, checking orders in the house, 
really taking steps to put our business 
back on a paying basis in a very 
short time. 

So much for all the hullabaloo. 

It’s only important that you know 
that Maumee Chemical is very much 
alive, very much in business, and 
aggressive as ever. In a short time, 
we'll look back on this as a “week- 
end incident.” . . . 


Greorce F. SCHLAUDECKER 
President 

Maumee Chemical Co. 
Toledo, O. 


CW took a liberty. Reader Schlau- 
decker’s form letter was addressed to 
“our customers, suppliers and friends,” 
but we thought it was such a good 
example of forthright and sympathetic 
public relations that it deserved ex- 
cerpting.—Eb. 


Fertilizer Pays 


To rae Eprror: Mr. H. C. Kuthe’s 
contention in his letter (Nov. 27) is 
that sufficient marginal land is avail- 
able for the pasturing of livestock, 
which thus reduces or eliminates the 
need for growing animal feed on good 
crop land. Under these circumstances, 
the nitrogen used for feed production 
would not be required. 

Agricultural experts generally agree 
that the U.S. is approaching the point 
where land available for the economic 
growth of food and fiber is already be- 
ing utilized. The marginal lands are 
considered too costly to reclaim for 
economic growth. 

The land now available for eco- 
nomic pasturing of livestock can be 
improved greatly to increase the yield 





is front and center with his crews 
making the remaining plant weather- 
tight and habitable. Arthur Koerber, 
our landlord, tells us that in the re- 
build we can make changes or im- 
provements. So it looks as if part of 
our plans will include consolidating 
the receiving, shipping and ware- 


CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








housing in such a way as to give us 
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Sinclair... 
taking 7-league strides to pace 


the rise of petrochemicals 


No one knows better than Sinclair how fast America’s chemical industry 

is growing. Since chemists first looked at a drop of oil, and decided to make 
something of it, the petroleum industry has been kept jumping to supply 
the growing demand for petrochemicals. 


One percent of all U.S. chemical production in 1930 was based on petroleum 
chemistry. Today, more than 25% of all chemicals started in the oil fields. 

By 1962, it is estimated that half of America’s chemical production 

will be derived from petroleum and natural gas. 


That’s why Sinclair isn’t satisfied merely to meet today’s demand for 
petrochemicals. Tomorrow is coming, and we want to be certain that tomorrow’s 
chemists will have new and better petrochemical building blocks — to make 
tomorrow’s products. At this very moment in Marcus Hook, Sinclair is building 
an Aromatics Recovery Unit which will recover Toluene, Xylene Solvents 

and heavier aromatic solvents. In conjunction with this facility, a ParaXylene unit 
is being constructed to produce a major raw material for Polyester Synthetic 
Fibers . .. Behind these units are plans for others . . . all to take their 

place beside the Sinclair chemical facilities now producing at Houston, 

E. Chicago and Marcus Hook. 


Looking out for tomorrow’s customers as well as today’s — that’s Sinclair’s 
idea. And the fact that we have more customers today than we had 
yesterday offers pretty good proof that you get ahead only by looking ahead! 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Now available in pilot plant and research quan- 
tities is an interesting group of new tin chemicals comprising 
a wide variety of solvent-free stannous soaps. 
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CoHs—— 


STANNOUS OCTOATE STANNOUS OLEATE 


Examples of these new tin soaps are Stannous Octoate and 
Stannous Oleate, which have the following properties: 


HEMICAL NAME FORMULA DESCRIPTION SUGGESTED USES 


Stannous $n(C,H,,0,), Aclear, light yellow,some- Used as a polymeri- 

Octoate what viscous fluid. Con- zation catalyst for 
tains approximately 28%, curing silicone oil 
tin. emulsions. 


Stannous Sn(C,yH,,0,), A clear yellow viscous Experimentally used 
Oleate liquid, Contains approxi- as a catalyst for cur- 
mately 17% tin. Can be ing silicone oil 
emulsified readily without emulsions. 
adding protective colloids. 


Other similar tin soaps which have been produced on a labora- 
tory scale are: 
STANNOUS CAPRATE 
STANNOUS CAPROATE 


STANNOUS CAPRYLATE 
STANNOUS LAURATE 


STANNOUS MYRISTATE 
STANNOUS NAPHTHENATE 
STANNOUS PALMITATE 
STANNOUS STEARATE 

If chemicals of this type have a place in your processing, our 
Technical Service people will be glad to discuss their applica- 
tion with you. Meanwhile, write for more detailed data on 
M&T Stannous Soaps, 


METAL ree) Stipealiaag 


100 EAST 42nd ST., NEW ~ eee 17, N. Y. 
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per acre. Because of the degree of 
mechanization and the status of grass 
strain development, fertilizers will 
probably prove to be the most im- 
portant single factor in increasing live- 
stock production per acre. Experi- 
ments are being conducted in many 
sections of the country to determine 
the optimum level of fertilizer applica- 
tion on pastures for maximum return. 
Although the results of the experi- 
ments are not conclusive as to the 
optimum level, they do seem to indi- 
cate that heavier application of ferti- 
lizers is economically justified. 

It appears that Mr. Kuthe is over- 
looking a very important incentive of 
the farmer, that is, to produce agri- 
cultural products as economically as 
possible in order that maximum profits 
can be realized. Experience to date 
indicates that, in general, the larger 
the production per acre, the lower the 
fixed costs per unit of production, and 
consequently the higher the profit 
margin. Obviously there is a point of 
diminishing return, but this point is 
far from being reached in the U.S. as 
a whole. Although perhaps not con- 
trolling in all cases, the application of 
fertilizers is an economic way of in- 
creasing production per acre. 

Assuming that no growth in live- 
stock population is forthcoming, the 
increased use of pasturage will tend 
to decrease the requirements for feed- 
ing, and more acreage would become 
available for food growth for human 
consumption. However, with the rapid 
rate of population increase, additional 
livestock production will be required 
and will have to come both from more 
efficient utilization of pastures and 
from grain feeding. Further indication 
of the need for more livestock produc- 
tion is the shift to a higher protein diet 
in the U.S. 

Because of the above factors, we feel 
strongly that the future of nitrogen in 
agriculture is very promising, and it 
is unlikely that, “from 1958 on, the 
present ammonia plants using natural 
gas or coke will have to go out of 
business.” 

S. E. Perkins 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DATES AHEAD ... 


Chemical Market Research Assn., joint 
meeting with CCDA, subject: chemicals 
in foods and feeds, Edgewater Beach 
hotel, Chicago, Jan. 20-21. 


Plant Maintenance and Engineering 
Show, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Jan, 24-27. 


Chlorine Institute, annual meeting, Bilt- 
more hotel, New York, Jan. 26. 
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Cellulose Gum (CMC) 





Solution Viscosity in Centipoises ot 25 C. 








4. m" 


2 


Per Cent (by weight) of CMC in Solution 





Curves show the viscosity-concentration ranges at 25°C for four types of Hercules CMC; CMC-70 Extra Low, CMC-70 Low, 
CMC-70 Medium and CMC-70 High. Photograph at left shows one thickening effect possible with a CMC-water solution. 


With cellulose gum (Purified Hercules® CMC) now available in 
THIS ECONOMICAL ten different types, this water-soluble colloid meets all require- 
ments for a thickening agent. Some indication of viscosity con- 

centrations possible is given in the chart above. 
WATER-SOLUBLE GUM Hercules cellulose gum has exceptionally high purity 
(99-5%-+-); is compatible with a wide variety of gums, plasticiz- 


ers, and resins; is insoluble in organic solvents; and is uniformly 

high in quality from lot to lot. Write for testing samples, indi- 

HAS UNEQUALLED cating proposed uses so that we may determine the proper types. 
Cellulose Products Department 


VISCOSITY RANGE HERCOLAE Ee On 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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paint-up clean-up center for GATX tank cars 


Forty tank cars can be serviced in this paint shop at one time. Every surface— 
interior and exterior—that can be painted, sprayed or brushed gets its protective 
covering here. After the car has gone through the mechanical department for 

necessary maintenance and repair work the important car reporting marks, advertising 
decoration and other stencilled information are applied. These surface finishes 
applied at the General American car repair shops increase the usefulness of the 48,000 


GATX tank cars and keep cars available for duty. 


To keep the fleet rolling, General American's more than 30 car repair shops work with 
the Engineering and Traffic departments to give shippers more dependable service for 


transporting liquids in bulk. 


Car repair shops 
throughout the U.S.A. \Gate 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Chemical expansion spending, though down for the first quarter 
of next year, will still total over a quarter-billion dollars. The Commerce 
Dept.-Securities & Exchange Commission’s periodic rundown of spending 
plans shows that chemical industrialists propose to spend $263 million— 
compared with $273 million and $306 million in this year’s third and 
fourth quarters, respectively. This current quarter’s figure of $306 
million is a downward revision of the estimate made back in August, when 
chemical businessmen thought they would spend $335 million during Octo- 
ber-December (CW, Sept. 25, p. 18). One reason offered for the trim: 
dimmed hope after the November election of a cut in the corporate tax 
rate. 





The Commerce-SEC figures aren’t the same, of course, as the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn.’s (CW, Nov. 27, p. 15) or McGraw-Hill’s 
(CW, Nov. 18, p. 24). But that doesn’t mean that there’s any discrepancy 
among them. They embrace overlapping but different segments of the U.S. 
industrial complex; still, by different paths, they all arrive at a remarkably 


coincidental end result. 
* 


Here are this week’s fast tax write-off certificates buttressing 
the process industries’ capital spending: 

¢ Gulf Research and Development Corp., Allegheny County, Pa., 
$2,202,000 at 45% for research facilities. 

¢ Downing Crystal Co., Westminster, Md., $65,000 at 45% for 
quartz crystal manufacturing. 

e National Gypsum, Tonawanda, N. Y., $943,375 at 45% for 
research and development facilities. 

e Stupakoff Ceramic & Manufacturing, Latrobe, Pa., $598,800 
at 70% for alumina ceramics. 





Synthetic fibers will come up for discussion in Congress next 
year. Labeling of synthetic and blended fabrics will be included in an 
omnibus fabric label bill worked out by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. to replace the present welter of laws and executive agency regula- 
tions covering various materials. 





e The seventh uranium plant expansion on the Colorado Plateau 
since last May has been announced by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

An amended contract between AEC and Vanadium Corp. of 
America provides for increasing the capacity of the latter’s facilities at 
Naturita, in southwestern Colorado. 

Other expansions during the past eight months: two at Ana- 
conda Copper Mining’s Grant, N. M., unit; Vitro Uranium’s Salt Lake 
City, Utah, plant; Vanadium Corp.’s Durango, Colo., facilities; Climax 
Uranium’s Grand Junction, Colo., plant; and the federal government’s 
operation at Monticello, Utah. 





More Western activity: Wyoming Natural Resources Board con- 
firms the report that Reynolds Metals is looking hard at the Lake DeSmet 
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NEWSLETTER 


area near Buffalo, Wyo., as a possible site for a power plant and aluminum 


reduction facilities. Under particular study is the extent of subbituminous 
coal deposits. 





The government’s rubber disposal commission has passed the 
four-fifths mark in negotiating sale of federally owned facilities, has ar- 
rived at substantial agreement with bidders for that proportion of the 
543,000-long-tons/year capacity slated by Congress for sale. Too, the com- 
mission is sure that it can reach agreement on the remainder before the 
Dec. 27 deadline. 

First official word on which company gets what plant will come 
when the commission signs contracts—and it hopes to sign a few this 


week, It won’t discuss prices, though, until it submits its report to Congress 
next month. 





‘ Even veteran Wall Streeters are agog at the recent rapid rise 
of Howe Sound stock. A producer of copper, lead and zinc, the firm is also 
owner of the Garfield, Utah, refinery exploiting Chemical Construction 
Co.’s acid leach process of extracting cobalt. 

Howe Sound’s stock, as low as 11 this year, closed last week at 
slightly over 20; for the past month it has been consistently among the 
leaders in volume traded. One possible explanation: Chemico is putting in 
some major equipment at Garfield, and more will be installed next March; 
Chemico took over active management of the plant (CW, Jan. 80, p. 18) 
because of start-up difficulties (CW, Sept. 26, ’53, p. 49). Now it appears 
that the refinery is on the brink of full-scale production. 

But there’s more to it than that. Reports are rife on Wall Street 
that Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp.—already deep in mining interests (includ- 
ing uranium) —is picking up the stock. 

e 





There’s more than a name change in store for National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. It will vote at its annual meeting next March on a 
recommendation to change its name to Council for Agricultural and 
Chemurgic Research, and at the same time it will consider a new charter 
and bylaws that will extend its activities to production and marketing 
research as well as crop utilization. 





National Petro-Chemical has won its petition to have its upcom- 
ing pollution trial moved to a different Illinois county. Charged with 
polluting the Kaskaskia River, the company asked for a change of venue 
on grounds that “inflammatory” newspaper stories made a fair hearing 
“impossible.” Also, says the firm, so many local residents took part in a 
march on the state capital that an unbiased jury could not be obtained. 

Circuit Court Judge Warren Holt has moved the trial to Mont- 
gomery County—three counties away from the Tuscola plant. 





Federal Trade Commission is cracking down on extravagant ad- 
vertising for liquid fertilizers. Ra-Pid-Gro Corp. (Dansville, N. Y.) was 
accused last week of making false claims; Stern’s Nurseries (Geneva, 
N. Y.) agreed to stop advertising its product as a “new discovery.” 





Prosperity Note: sales of red ink, traditional vehicle of financial 
bad news, have dropped 21% this year, says Parker Pen Co. 


... The Editors 
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so effective... 
so easy to make 


Aminations and dehydrations can be 
performed most effectively with sodium amide. 
This valuable intermediate can be pre- 
pared by reacting sodium metal with ammonia, 
two easy-to-handle chemicals. Under proper 
conditions, high purity and yield are obtained. 


This is but one of the many applications of 


sodium in industry. Perhaps you can use this 
versatile chemical to increase the efficiency of 
your process. 

Our engineers, with broad industry experi- 
ence, will gladly work with you to develop the 
application best suited to your needs. We will 


welcome your inquiries. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DETROIT, HOUSTON, KANSAS CITY, 
LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, 
SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.,) TORUNTO 


ETHYL 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
Offers ...PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE 
BENNE on coal chemicals 


TOLUENE 


From ten plants, where coal chemical re- 
XYLENE covery is a major program, United States 
Steel maintains an efficient shipping 
schedule, geared to the requirements of its 
PHENOL customers. When you order chemicals from 
U. S. Steel, you are assured of service and 
CRESOLS shipment to meet your production needs. 
For more information, contact our nearest 
Coal Chemical Sales Office, or the United 
CRESYLIC ACID States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PYRIDINE 


ALPHA PICOLINE [oom 


Duluth, Minnesota 


MIXED PICOLINES 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Joliet, Ilinois 


ore "ee NAPHTHALENE SS aig = 4 eS Morini, 


Ohio Pennsylvania 


, SS 
Gary, Indiana Clairton, \ 
SS CREOSOTE peoneriaip 


Geneva, Utah 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


Fairfield, Alabama 


S> 


A new motion picture, “The Waiting Harvest,” 
tells the complete story of the participation of 
U.S. Steel in the field of Coal Chemicals. It is 
available on request in 16 or 35 mm film from 
Film Distribution Center, United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 


burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
USS Coal Chemicals & 
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All Set for a Tangle 


Like Pandora opening her box, 
the Tariff Commission, investigating 
charges of East German potash dump- 
ing, seems to be uncovering a number 
of similar evils. That's the word from 
Washington this week as U.S. potash 
producers prepare for another round in 
their fight against “unfair foreign com- 
petition.” 

Hearings have been scheduled for Jan. 
18 to determine whether U.S. industry 
is being injured by importation of 
potash from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, but there’s a good chance now 
that the inquiry may be broadened to 
include possible dumping by such 
other potash producers as France, 
West Germany and Spain. 

The Tariff Commission’s action is 
actually round two in the current 
dumping hassle. Under the Antidump- 
ing Act, charges made by U.S. firms 
go first to Treasury, which must deter- 
mine whether the material concerned 
is being offered in the U.S. at prices 
below those charged elsewhere, or 
below cost of production. 


In this case, all six major U.S. pot- 
ash producers (American Potash & 
Chemical, Duval Sulphur & Potash, 
International Minerals & Chemical, 
Potash Co. of America, Southwest Pot- 
ash, and U.S. Potash) jointly charged 
that East German potash sold here at 
$24/ton, was priced at $39/ton in 
Great Britain and at $30/ton in Den- 
mark, 

On the basis of the reports of two 
of his investigators in Europe this 
summer, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury H. Chapman Rose found that 
such price dumping had occurred 
(CW, Dec. 4, p. 19). He then referred 
the matter to the Tariff Commission, 
which is charged with determining 
within 90 days whether such importa- 
tion injured domestic industry. If in- 
jury is found, Treasury then must as- 
sess duties to make up the difference 
between foreign and U.S. price. 

Could Be a Question: The domestic 
potash industry may have a difficult 
time proving its case, however, on the 
basis of total import figures alone. 
Except in the year 1951, when domes- 
tic companies were shut down by 
strike, imports have accounted for a 
steadily decreasing share of the U.S. 


market, dropping from 14% (in 1950) 
to 7% (in the first six months of 1954), 

Too, since transportation costs make 
up a large part of total potash prices, 
there is some question as to whether 
imported material would be competi- 
tive any great distance from U.S. sea- 
ports. 

On the other hand, the emotional 
connotations of Soviet trade will pro- 


Wipe WORLD 


ROSE: Finds charges of potash dumping 
all too true. 


vide U.S. potash producers with a 
strong argument. Such grounds were 
effectively used, for example, during 
1953 Congressional hearings on the 
subject. Said Rep. Thomas G. Aber- 
nethy of Mississippi: “Even though it 
might be cheaper, I cannot conceive of 
any patriotic American citizen know- 
ingly buying Communist goods, which 
in turn puts dollars into the hands of 
the Russian treasury.” 

Such an appeal undoubtedly helps 
the U.S. producers’ case. But if the 
Treasury Dept. indicates that others 
besides the East Germans have been 
guilty of price dumping, it would ne- 
gate use of this argument by domestic 
producers, 

Potash producers would then prob- 
ably fall back on the argument ex- 
pressed to investigators by George 
Pettit, Potash Co. of America vice- 
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INDUS ERY. 


president, last year. Said Pettit: “We 
are not seeking protection of an Amer- 
ican industry that is uneconomic or 
too delicate to stand on its own feet, 
or too fragile to stand up against legiti- 
mate foreign competition.” 

With such conflicting views, ob- 
servers are betting that the battle 
between domestic producers on the 
one hand and importers on the other 
will be one of the best free-for-ails 
Washington has seen in many a moon. 


Question of Degree 


There’s little doubt that more manu- 
facturers will get a crack at defense 
contracts as a result of the new Penta- 
gon directive last week, but there’s 
considerable disagreement over how 
much the new order will affect present 
policies. 

The directive, issued by Defense 
Secretary Wilson, tells the military 
services in so many words to plan their 
buying in such a way that it will help 
preserve a sound mobilization base. 
This, he goes on, can best be ac- 
complished by maintaining multiple 
sources of supply and “otherwise 
spreading out contracts” even if the 
government has to pay higher prices 
to do it, 

Chemical companies, of course, 
won't be hit as hard by the order as 
will a few large auto companies like 
General Motors that hold heavy gov- 
ernment contracts. But many of them 
are sure to notice the difference in 
sales volume—if the order is carried 
through to its extremes. 

Behind the Scenes: Democrats in 
Congress, in particular, have charged 
repeatedly in recent months that the 
military buying practices pursued by 
Wilson have favored large companies, 
with a resulting “narrowing of the 
nation’s mobilization base.” 

Sen. Jackson (D., Wash.) had even 
openly accused Wilson of showing a 
preference for GM in parceling out 
new orders. Such accusations may in 
part lie behind the new directive, es- 
pecially, as one observer points out, 
if the Democrats should start an in- 
vestigation of military buying prac- 
tices, 

Only items covered in the Preferen- 
tial Planning List will be covered, 
however, by the order. There is thus 
wide reom for speculation as to how 
greatly it changes present policies— 
if at all. 
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“40. ince Hegelae/, 


ALBERT EINSTEIN in Princeton 
last week accepted a memorial gift 
of $500 worth of antibiotics on 
behalf of his friend, Albert Schweit- 
zer. The gift was originated by 
<tudents at Hun School, Princeton, 
who wanted to set up a fitting 
memorial for their former Latin 
and German professor, Erna Fank- 
hauser, who died last Nov. 6. 

Mrs. Fankhauser was a close 
friend of Professor Einstein’s, and 
had met Dr. Schweitzer when she 
was a student in Bern, Switzer- 
land, 

Pooling their funds, the students 
were able to collect only $50 for 
the gift; but E. R. Squibb & Sons 





‘<6 “fy. 6.87 sy. 


Lane bone “toed wenedS , Mbnt Selec.’ hen : 


Gute je oS diet . 


Generosity Evokes Generosity 


upped the donation to $500 worth 
of Steclin—a broad-spectrum anti- 
biotic. 

Presentation was made to Pro- 
fessor Einstein by Robert Mudd, 
18, of St. Louis, president of the 
Hun School Student Council, at 
the Einstein home in Princeton. 

Professor Einstein wrote the cov- 
ering letter to Dr. Schweitzer (see 
above) in Lambarene, Gabon, 
French Equatorial Africa, noting 
that surviving friends and col- 
leagues had chosen the antibiotic 
donation advisedly, knowing its 
value to Schweitzer in his war on 
disease in underdeveloped regions 
of Africa. 








No Cause for Rejoicing 


Out of the incendiary battle over Asian 
aid raging in the Eisenhower cabinet 
these days, there'll undoubtedly be 
some business for chemical companies. 
But since neither the size nor duration 
of the program has as yet been settled 
—much less how the money will be 
spent—there is no immediate cause for 
rejoicing. 

Those were the sentiments of Wash- 
ington observers last week as the tug- 
of-war between the Treasury Dept. 
and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration broke out into the open. 

Humphrey—still smarting over the 
trial balloons floated by FOA chief 
Harold Stassen and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in favor of long- 
term development credits and tech- 
nical assistance while he (Humphrey) 
was in South America telling the Latin 
Americans that there was not a chance 
of any spectacular boost in U.S. aid or 
credits—has refused to discuss (even 
in theory) the problem of aid to Asia. 

“There is no Asian aid program,” 
maintains Humphrey. “What—if any- 
thing—we will do in this field is being 
studied. There’s still a lot of work to 
be done. Until there is a program I’m 
not going to discuss it.” 

Stassen, however, wants a 10-year 
program starting at $500,000 the first 
year and rising to an annual peak of 
half a billion. Other administrators 
want much less—both in money and in 
duration. Nevertheless, they all agree 
that if the free nations of Asia are to be 
kept out of the Communist camp, U.S. 
economic aid is essential. 

The Stassen-Dulles plan continues 
on the assumption that something spec- 
tacular is necessary to stir the Asians 
out of a “dangerous” state of vacilla- 
tion. They don’t propose the same sort 
of project as the Marshall aid plan in 
Europe (where the U.S. invested some 
$15 billion); would rather see some- 
thing more modest and different in 
nature, since most of Asia (unlike 
Europe) is badly underdeveloped. 


Stepped-up Asian aid would cer- 
tainly mean more orders for U.S. 
capital goods, immediately—including 
presumably some makers of industrial 
chemical equipment. But big or small, 
the whole emphasis of the program 
will be on capital investment in Asia 
to raise living standards over the long 
term. There would be little or no 
money spent on consumer goods, as 
there was in Europe, where the goal 
was short-time relief and reconstruc- 
tion. 

That it means a business boost to 
U.S. chemical makers is hence dubious. 
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No Barrier in Law 


Even more of a boom in water fluori- 
dation is foreseen by advocates of that 
treatment method, now that the U.S. 
Supreme Court again has refused to 
upset a state court’s ruling that fluori- 
dation is legal. 
The high court last week turned down 
the appeal by an antifluoridation group 
that had been trying to block fluorida- 
tion in the public water system of 
Shreveport, La. It’s possible for the 
issue to be raised on some different 
legal count in another lawsuit, but 
proponents of fluoridation are con- 
fident the battle has been won. Previ- 
ously, the Supreme Court had left 
standing a decision by the California 
Supreme Court to the effect that a 
city government has the right to fluori- 
date its water. 

Ever since the Public Health Service 
in 1951 approved of fluoridation as a 
means of helping to prevent tooth de- 
cay, more and more cities across the 
country have installed fluoridation sys- 
tems (see table, below). Yet many 
other city administrations have been 
waiting for a reassuring court decision 








More Users of Fluorides 


(U.S. communities that have 
adopted water fluoridation 
programs, by years. Source: 
U.S. Public Health Service.) 


No. of 

No. of Water Popu- 

Commu- Supply lation 
Year nities Systems Served 
1945 7 4 222,549 
1946 6 5 94,035 
1947 3 2 94,042 
1948 10 2 110,515 
1949 24 15 341,935 
1950 44 32 432,693 
1951 225 105 3,119,063 
1952 372 185 . 8,782,485 
1953 203 121 2,993,455 
1954 153" 86° 4,548,824°* 
Total 


to 
datey 1036 554 20,334,371 


* 1954 figures not complete. 
+ Allowing for communities that have 
discontinued fluoridation programs. 
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before going ahead with this some- 
times controversial measure. Now, say 
the profluoridation partisans, such a 
ruling is on the books. 

Constitutionality Question: In a 
tersely worded order, the court simply 
stated that it would not hear a case 
brought by several Shreveport resi- 
dents. No substantial federal question 
is involved, the court declared. Op- 
ponents tried to argue that fluorida- 
tion involves a violation of individuals’ 
constitutional rights. The high court’s 
order leaves in effect a Louisiana State 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
Shreveport City Council's fluoridation 
program. 

When the case was first argued, the 
trial court decided in favor of the anti- 
fluoridation side, stating that preven- 
tion of dental caries is “strictly within 
the realm of personal health, within 
which each person should be free to 
choose his course for himself.” The 
state supreme court reversed that rul- 
ing on grounds that although dental 
caries may not be contagious, their 
effect on health is serious enough to 
justify state or municipal control meas- 
ures. That’s the decision that’s left in 
force by last week’s Supreme Court 
action. 

Back in Shreveport, the antifluorida- 
tionists still aren’t giving up. Now that 
their court action has failed, Sam Jones 
Smith—one of the three residents who 
brought the suit—is proposing that be- 
fore the city council buys fluoridation 
equipment, the citizens should have 
a chance to vote on the issue. 


Attacks by ‘Quacks’ 


Facing stepped-up attacks by the 
makers of “hocus-pocus remedies,” the 
nation’s legitimate manufacturers of 
drugs and medicines are warming up 
to U.S. Food & Drug Administration’s 
plea for more money, more men. 

FDA now hopes to get from its soon- 
to-be-appointed “citizens’ committee” 
recommendations that it can use to get 
larger appropriations from Congress. 
Speaking at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Assn. in New York last week, Food & 
Drug Commissioner George Larrick 
warned that “we have reached a point 
where there are adverse effects on the 
food and drug industries as well as 
from the standpoint of the consumer.” 
FDA, he adds, can’t do a 1955 job 
with a 1940 staff. 

In a_ semiofficial statement for 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
Merck’s Fred Bartenstein comments 
that “it’s axiomatic that FDA should 
have the people and facilities, and 
therefore the funds, to enforce the 
law thoroughly.” 











BURKE & DEAN, CHICAGO 


ICWU’S BRADLEY: For union’s 10- 
year president, a pension and a parting. 


One Driver's Enough 


After more than a year of squabbling 
over “who’s driving this car,” leaders 
of International Chemical Workers 
Union (AFL) have decided that the 
steering wheel should be in the hands 
of incoming President Edward Moffett 
of Houston, Tex. 

Under the ICWU constitution, Mof- 
fett’s one-year term should not begin 
until Jan, 1; but in order to halt the 
bickering that has threatened to split 
the union, the executive board has 
made a deal that cuts nearly one 
month off the lame-duck interim fol- 
lowing Moffett’s election at last Au- 
gust’s convention (CW, Aug. 28, p. 
12). 

This means the end to the 30-year 
career of outgoing President H. A. 
Bradley as an AFL unionist. Bradley— 
who helped put the ICWU together 
during World War Il and has served 
as its top officer ever since—has agreed 
to step down four weeks ahead of 
time, and to drop his lawsuit for an 
injunction against the executive board. 

Pause for Persuasion: This will give 
Moffett more time in which to try to 
patch up certain rifts in ICWU ranks 
before the anticipated merger of the 
CIO oil and chemical unions next 
March confronts ICWU with a more 


_ formidable rival. For example, Moffett 


now can try to persuade the 1700 em- 
ployees of the Hoosier Ordnance 
Works at Charlestown, Ind., to reverse 
their recent decision to drop out of 
ICWU and line up with the “Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Reorganiza- 
tion Committee.” That committee is a 
rump organization set up by pro-Brad- 
ley forces that may disband now. 

Basis for the settlement: Bradley— 
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whose salary as president of the union 
has been $14,000/year—is to be given 
a $7200/year pension and a life-time 
honorary membership. This matter 
was scheduled to be taken up at the 
convention, but all the time right up to 
adjournment was taken up by cam- 
paign oratory. 

To chemical companies that bargain 
with ICWU locals, the early transfer 
of power within the union will mean 
smoother, simpler negotiating, now 
that the union can speak with one 
voice, 


EXPANSION... . 


South American Investment: Plans 
have jelled for construction of a $5- 
million plant in Suzano, Brazil, by 
W. R. Grace & Co., Farbwerke 
Hoechst, and American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. (Newsletter, Dec. 4). The 
three partners are forming a new com- 
pany to handle the investment, tenta- 
tively known as Fongra Produtos 
Quimicos S.A, Construction work will 
start early next year; full production 
is scheduled for 1957. 

Although Grace has long been active 
in the West Coast countries of South 
America and in Argentina, this marks 
its first venture into manufacturing 
operations in Brazil. 

. 
Caustic, Chlorine: Canadian Industries 
(1954) Ltd. will triple its current pro- 
duction of chlorine and caustic soda 
when units now under construction 
come onstream early in 1956. Site of 
the expansion: Cornwall, Ont. 

CIL’s Windsor, Ont., chlorine plant 
(partly destroyed or rendered unus- 
able by a cave-in earlier this year), is 
up for sale. Reason: its facilities were 
deemed “too small” to satisfy market 
demands. 

. 


Polystyrene: Bakelite Co., division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., will 
build high-impact polystyrene facilities 
at Bound Brook, N.J. Other new units 
already under construction at Marietta, 
O., should double Bakelite’s total out- 
put by the end of 1955. 


COMPANIES... . 


Two major Canadian companies in the 
field of tape and varnish materials 
have merged. Both firms (Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., London, 
Ont., and Irvington Varnish and In- 
sulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.) have head offices of the parent 
concern in the U.S. 

* 
New Idria Mining & Chemical Co. has 
acquired “very substantial uranium 


claims” on the Navaho Indian Reserva- 
tion in Arizona. The claims are the 
maximum allowed for sale by the 
reservation under the regulations of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


° 
Two new major divisions have been 
established by the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co, by separating its former 
Development Division into two dis- 
tinct parts. One, the Chemicals Devel- 
opment Division, will be headed by C. 
Wesley Tyson; the other will handle 
petroleum development, will be known 
as the Petroleum Development Divi- 
sion. 
e 

Recent company 
clude: 

@ Gulf Chemical Co., with listed 
capital of $10,000, Dover, Del. 

@ Val Chemicals, Inc., with author- 
ized capital stock of 1000 shares, no 
par value, Dover, Del. 


incorporations in- 


Standard Sulphur Co., Inc. has ac- 
quired the sulfur and sulfur rights on 
some 500 acres in the Allen Dome area 
of Brazoria County, Tex., from Gulf 
Oil Corp. and Brazos Oil and Gas Co. 
Standard will build a $1.5-million sul- 
fur plant on the site designed to pro- 


duce some 200 long tons of sulfur/day. 
Completion is scheduled for late 1955. 
The agreement provides that after 
Standard Sulphur has recovered the 
cost of the plant, 50% of the profits 
from sulfur sales will be paid to Gulf 
and Brazos in proportion to their in- 
terest in the leases. Brazos Oil and Gas 
is a subsidiary of Dow Chemical Co. 
7 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
has shifted chemical activities of its 
Central Research Dept. at San Jose, 
Calif., to the laboratories of its Chem- 
ical Div. in New York City. 

& 
Officials of Nopco Chemical Co. and 
National Research Corp. are consider- 
ing a program whereby National Re- 
search would offer its preferred and 
common stock to Nopco stockholders 
in exchange for Nopco common stock 
on a basis of one share of preferred and 
one-quarter share of National Research 
common for each share of Nopco 
common. 

s 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. will move 
its executive offices from New York 
to Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 3. About 50 
executive and supervisory personnel 
are involved in the transfer. 





SMILES APLENTY broke out in 
Wilmington when Du Pont officials 
got word of Judge La Buy’s deci- 
sion (CW, Dec. 11, p. 13) dismiss- 
ing the last of the major antitrust 
suits filed against their company 





Delighted with Decision 


during the past decade. Looking 
over the 220-page opinion are 
Irenee du Pont, honorary chairman 
of the board; Crawford Greenewalt, 
president; and Walter Carpenter, 
Jr., be rd chairman. 
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For prompt delivery... specify 





DU PONT Crystal Urea 


(CARBAMIDE) 


Dependably pure and uniform chemical 
with these rigid specifications: 


Olt FIV Te COON CF BOC). cc cccvcvcdivdccctocecnscccnces 7.0 to 9.8 


@ Woater.......... 
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The purity and uniformity of Du Pont Crystal Urea make it ideal 
for use in a large number of products and processes. Listed be- 
low are some of the many fields in which it is being used today. 
ADHESIVES: Manufacture of urea-formaldehyde resin adhe- 
sives, including plywood and paper adhesives, binder for com- 
position board made of wood waste, cold-set glues, laminating 
resins, and core binders . . . solubilizer in casein, animal and 
_ starch glues. 

FINISHES: In enamels and other finishes in the form of modi- 
fled urea-formaldehyde resins . . . in fire-resistant paints. 


PAPER: In urea-formaldehyde resins for imparting wet strength 


to paper and paper coatings . . . softener for glassine paper 
and similar products . . . ingredient in fire-resistant compositions 
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Better Things for Better Living 


How industry uses this versatile chemical: 






Please send me full information on Du Pont Crystal Urea 
chemical and physical properties, suggested uses, bibliography, etc. 1 am particularly 
interested in using Crystal Urea for the following applications: 


paadeh woe seen ths Peceueneeed 6a bewees 0.50% Max. 
adn Uh ah 06.0 ob Cbd 0 ee whee bene Meek 35 p.p.m, Max. 
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... solubilizer for starch in coatings. 
PLASTICS: Manufacture of urea-formaldehyde resin molding 
compositions. 
TEXTILES: In urea-formaldehyde resins to improve crusk and 
crease resistance . .. in acid and direct dyes for screen and 
roller printing of textiles ... with starch and other materials for 
sizing and finishing many types of textiles... in flameproofing 
compositions. 

Du Pont Crystal Urea also finds many uses in such flelds as 
cosmetics, detergents and pharmaceuticals. 

Du Pont Crystal Urea is packaged in 100-ib. multi-ply paper 
bags. Prompt shipment can be made from strategically located 
stock points. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Dept. 6012, Wilmington 98, Del. 


including specifications, 
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TOO REALISTIC to stack all his chips on his multimillion-dollar harbor 
enterprise, Pinney spends the average day (after briefing his secretary) 
checking new units in truck service building . . . looking over preliminary 
drainage grading at Union Carbide’s new $31-million titanium plant .. . 


. supervising unloading of lime 
residue . . . chatting with contact 


.. » handling Dock Co. affairs. 


Seaway Sweepstakes Is On 


There’s bustling up and down Lake 
Erie’s south shore these days as newly 
appointed dock officials hammer out 
plans to ready port facilities for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. But nowhere 
is there greater excitement, more 
rabid rooting than in Ashtabula, O., 
heart of a rapidly mushrooming chem- 
ical community. 
Man behind the push (and the man 
whom leading industrialists are back- 
ing to take an early lead in the sea- 
way sweepstakes) is Nelson Pinney, 
48-year-old contractor who boasts 
that he has only a grade-school di- 
ploma. The vast projects he has under 
way (or under study) for Ashtabula’s 
waterfront should easily be able to 
handle and store up to 4 million tons 
of limestone, salt and other chemical 
raw materials by 1957—well within 
the Seaway deadline. 

Caused by Growth: Ashtabula’s 
problem (which Ashtabulans think 


Pinney will solve neatly) is simply 
one of growing pains. In 1944, the 
town was chiefly a coal and iron ore 
port, feeding some 25% of the ore to 
blast furnaces in the Youngstown, 
Warren, Steubenville, and Pittsburgh 
areas. But in the past 10 years a com- 
plex of chemical companies has 
sprung up—lured by cheap and plen- 
tiful water. Such chemical giants as 
Electro-Met’s calcium carbide and 
ferro alloy plant, National Distillers’ 
chlorine and sodium plant, Hooker- 
Detrex’s trichloroethylene plant, Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber’s polyvinyl chlo- 
ride plant, (opened last October), 
Archer-Daniels-Midland’s $6-million 
fatty alcohol plant, and Union Car- 
bide’s $31-million titanium plant (still 
under construction) are now forced 
to rely on costly rail shipments. Sim- 
ply because of a lack of adequate 
dock and storage facilities last year 
alone, the Ashtabula Port Commission 


. + « Signing property deeds . . . tucking in briefings on whereabouts of trucks . . . 
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was compelled to turn away an esti- 
mated 400,000 tons of limestone, salt, 
sand, and gravel. 

Electro-Met, for example, using 
anywhere from 200,000 to 400,000 
tons of limestone per year, was be- 
coming increasingly worried about 
its percentage of fines, caused by con- 
stant rehandling.* National Distillers 
Corp. (which makes chlorine, dis- 
tributes it to other companies in the 
vicinity) was so eager to cut shipping 
costs that it conducted exhaustiv: 
explorations (without appreciable suc- 
cess) to find workable salt mines in 
the Ashtabula area. When that failec 
company officials (through Pinney) 
managed to lease three old docks—on 
a month-to-month basis—from New 
York Central on the eastern side of 
the Ashtabula River. But the docks 
were in poor repair with salt continu- 
ally sliding off unbulkheaded sections 
into the river. And at best, they could 
only handle about 45,000 tons/year— 
*As a rough rule of thumb, companies figure 


about 


stone is rehandJed, 


1% increase in fines every time lime- 


slightly more than half the now 
projected need. 

One Man’s Answer: Impressed with 
the urgency of the situation, Pinney 
decided to step into the breach. 
Neither asking (nor receiving) finan- 
cial backing from the chemical com- 
panies concerned, he first worked a 
parcel-for-parcel deal with the rail- 
road for a stretch of undeveloped land 
on the river shore; then bought an 
adjoining plot of 36 acres formerly 
used as an amusement park. 

With land in hand (and quartz slag 
and fly ash available from Electro- 
Met as well as lime residue from 
Hooker-Detrex and wastage from 
NYC) Pinney was faced with two 
major jobs. There was the problem of 
grading and leveling the land area 
purchased, and _ constructing two 
2000-ft. docks. To build the docks 
(each approximately 500 ft. wide with 
165 ft. slips of water, at present 12-14 
ft. deep) immense quantities of fill 
were essential. 

But Pinney wasn’t stymied long. 


First, using his own trucks and grad- 
ing equipment, he moved some 2.8 
million cu. yds, of earth into the area. 
Then (to shore up his docks) he start- 
ed to truck into position quartz- 
formed slag—available from Electro- 
Met at a rate of 12,000 tons/day. 

Net Result: As the harbor project 
now stands, one dock core (150 ft. 
wide) has been pushed to its 2000 ft. 
limit. The ether has already been 
pushed to the 1000 ft. mark. When all 
filling and grading operations are 
completed, Pinney will have enlarged 
his original land purchases of roughly 
65-75 acres to 140 acres. 

It’s obvious, Pinney admits, that 
when his docks are in operation, the 
load will be more than a fleet of 35 
trucks can handle. So he’s at present 
considering two alternatives. One 
would be construction of a belt con- 
veyor—to Electro-Met’s calcium car- 
bide and titanium plants 1% miles 
away. But cost (between $1-1.5 mil- 
lion) is a limiting factor. 

The other, an overhead private road, 


(this one’s headed for Electro-Met) . . . before lunch with bank directors and a fast turn around town. 
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ALL OPERATORS deserve a special visit . 
covery on New York Central waste contract . . 


Distillers’ salt loading site . . 
area . . . to flat-bed drivers . . 


Story begins on p. 


. . from scrap re- 
. to National 


. to bulldozer operators in dock 
. to rail siding unloaders. 


. . and Hooker Detrex—all concerning lake front development. 


would probably offer greater flexibility 
of movement. 

Looking Ahead: Pinney is dreaming 
about a third 2000-ft. dock equipped 
with a warehouse for unloading gen- 
eral cargo—such as bulk sugar, manga- 
nese ore, raw rubber (for Akron’s tire 
industry ), and copra (for the vegetable 
oil needs of Archer-Daniels-Midland’s 
fatty alcohol plant). 

But urgently needed right now to 
supplement Ashtabula’s dock project 
is a $4.9 million appropriation from the 
federal government to permit dredg- 
ing of a turning basin in the harbor 
and a channel to the docks 25 ft. deep. 
Congress has granted authorization, 
but appropriation is still forthcoming. 

Chemical companies in the area can 
be counted on to push the issue. If 
Ashtabula had a good harbor, Union 


Carbide, for example, which will pro- 


duce 7500 tons/year of titanium 
sponge, could ship much of its re- 
quired chlorine directly from Michigan 
and New York plants; and Hooker- 
Detrex, which makes trichlorethylene, 
could ship 15,000 tons/year by water 
at a saving of 90% of rail costs. 

Ashtabula city fathers are happy 
about what Pinney is doing. Not only 
will his foresight open up an estimated 
4000 industrial jobs in the area by 
1960, but also the city will have open 
docks ready for the Seaway opening 
with no cost to local taxpayers. 

Despite all the excitement, how- 
ever, Pinney hasn't essentially changed. 
“I started out as a trouble shooter,” he 
says, “and I'm still doing it. If the 
Seaway went out tomorrow, we'd still 
be in business.” 
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Atomic layers of metallic sodium can be coated on the surface 
of finely divided solids such as salt, soda ash, carbon, alumina, 
metal oxides and sand. The coated solids are free-flowing, can 
be used in fixed beds or fluidized systems, or can be suspended 
in hydrocarbons. The amount of sodium present depends on the 
particle size of the carrier, e.g., carbon black carries over 35%. 

The tremendous surface-to-weight ratio of sodium provides 
complete and rapid reaction at temperatures above and below 
sodium’s melting point. This easily-handled, easily-contrelled 
form may be your answer to problems such as: 


1.—Reduction of metal salts, Ti, Zr, Fe, Pb, Zn, Cu, Ni, Pt, etc. 


Metallic Sodium is manufactured by 
National Distillers Chemical Co. 
at Ashtabula, Chio and sold by: 


PURIFY:*'2 
HYDROCARBONS 
AND ETHERS 


YOUR 
PROCESS 


eS 


2.—Purification of gases, hydrocarbons and ethers. 
3.—Preparation of NaH and NaNHz2 for in situ use. 


4.—Catalyst for hydrocarbon cracking, polymerization and re- 
arrangement reactions. 


Although sodium coated solids can be handled safely in air, 
they should be prepared and used in closed systems to obtain 
high yields. High surface area is the key to the efficiency of 
sodium in this form. Hence, the title for our booklet “High 
Surface Sodium”. A copy is yours for the asking. 

We supply sodium in brick form, cast solid in drums and in 
tank cars and offer technical assistance on its use. 


IDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Divisions of National Distillers Products Corporation 
Branches in principal cities 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


NAME 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON SODIUM FOR 








COMPANY 











ADDRESS 
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FOR SURER SECURITY: SEVEN-POINT PLAN 


(Goals for AFL Chemical Workers in 1955 negotiations 
on pension plans) 
All pension plans to be completely noncontributory. 
More flexibility as to early or postponed retirement. 
Pension for disabled workers after 10 years of service, regardless 


Joint union-management administration in carrying out pension 


Funding on actuarial basis, rather than pay-as-you-go. 
Elimination of tie-in between company pension and Social Security. 


“Vesting rights” for workers who transfer from one chemical com- 








Work Now, Wages Later 


Chemical companies that bargain with 
locals of International Chemical Work- 
ers Union (AFL) will find in their 
1955 contract negotiations that much 
heavier stress is being laid on long- 
range security for hourly paid employ- 
ees and their families, 

Interviewed in his Akron office by CW 
last week, Otto Pragan, the union’s 
patient and persevering economist and 
research director, sees 1955 as the year 
in which ICWU will give security—in 
the form of pensions and welfare funds 
—at least equal status with wage de- 
mands, He’s urging ICWU locals to 
strive during the coming year to have 
their present pension plans revised or 
new pension plans drawn up to con- 
form to seven points (see box, above) 
designed to make chemical industry 
employment more attractive as a life- 
time investment for a worker’s man- 
hours. 

Such a program would require a 
considerable outlay for most chemical 
employers; but Pragan feels that it 
would be money well and fairly spent. 
In fact, he believes that management 
would save money by shifting to non- 
contributory plans, in which the com- 
pany makes all payments into the pen- 
sion fund. For one thing, employers 
will be able to deduct from taxable 
income the full amount of their pen- 
sion payments as business expenses. A 
second advantage: much lower admin- 
istrative overhead costs when all tk 
money comes from a single source. 
Finally, Pragan suggests that employ- 
ers with noncontributory plans will be 
able to attract better workers. Em- 
ployees are beginning to understand 


and object to the contributory plan, in 
which “the dollar that the worker pays 
in buys only about 80¢ worth of pen- 
sion because he has to pay income tax 
on that dollar.” 

Deferred Wages: Practically all the 
larger chemical companies have al- 
ready adopted the noncontributory 
system, Pragan says, but most of the 
smaller companies so far have stuck 
to the older method. Those firms will 
be prime targets for the union next 
year; Pragan predicts that the non- 
contributory feature will be the 
union’s paramount issue on pensions, 
with leeway on retirement dates and 
pensions for disabled workers close 
behind. He takes the view that pension 
payments are really “deferred wages,” 
and that employers therefore have all 
the responsibility for making those 
payments, 

Wherever such a plan is not yet in 
effect, the Chemical Workers will seek 
to establish a flexible system on re- 
tirements. First, the union wants all 
pension plans it negotiates to provide 
for full pension at age 65, after 10 
years’ service. Second asking point: 
granting of a pension—at the option of 
the worker—at age 55 after 10 years’ 
service, this pension to be actuarially 
reduced so that it probably would 
amount to less than half of a full pen- 
sion. This the union sees as vitally im- 
portant, not only as a bargaining pro}- 
lem but also as an economic one, 
because of the increasing number and 
percentage of older people in the na- 
tion’s work force. 

The union agrees that 65 should be 
the standard age limit for pensions, 


but believes that workers should have 
the option of working longer at full 
wages, with the company holding back 
pension payments until the individual 
actually stops working. The union may 
be willing to compromise on this issue 
along the lines of the Baxter plan, 
which provides that retirement shall 
come at 65, after which the worker 
can receive—in addition to full com- 
pany pension and full Social Security 
—employment for one or two days per 
week, so that wages don’t exceed the 
limit prescribed under the Social Se- 
curity laws, up to age 68 or 70. 

Voice in Handling: Negotiation of 
permanent and total disability clauses 
will be another major point in ICWU’s 
1955 program. The union will ask for 
benefits at a minimum of $3/month 
for each year of service, with 10 years’ 
service as a minimum requirement, 
Union officials realize that this rate is 
notably higher than the union’s pres- 
ent average of $1.75/month per year 
of service, but feel it’s necessary be- 
cause disabled workers don’t have the 
added benefits of Social Security. 

Chemical Workers want—but prob- 
ably won’t make it a big bargaining 
issue in 1955—a much greater voice in 
the execution of pension plans. They 
feel that matters that frequently come 
up on grievance—such as whether a 
worker is disabled—should be settled 
jointly. This is not now the case in ap- 
proximately one-third of the plans now 
in effect with ICWU locals. There'll 
be no attempt to take over part of the 
responsibility for managing the pen- 
sion funds—the union doesn’t want to 
handle the money, and a company 
can’t get tax exemption unless it turns 
the money over to an independent 
trustee. The union feels that with 
smooth-working joint administration 
committees, it'll have a much easier 
job of selling its members on the value 
of pension plans. 

All negotiated plans must be actu- 
arially funded, ICWU asserts. Pragan 
holds that because of the ups and 
downs in the economic cycle, a pay-as- 
you-go plan leaves the worker without 
any guarantee that he'll get his pen- 
sion when he’s 65. As far as investing 
the money is concerned, the union 
prefers—but doesn’t have the power to 
stipulate—that funds should go into 
trusts, rather than into government 
bonds or insurance annuities. On low- 
interest government securities, union- 
ists fear that buying power might 
ultimately be slashed by inflation. 
Insurance annuities also return low 
yields, the union believes, and in- 
surance companies are limited on the 
type of investments they can make. 

Pragan emphasizes heavily that 
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(di-decyl phthalate) 


(di-iso-octyl adipate) 





(di-decyl adipate) 
(di-iso-octyl phthalate) 


Look to ENJAY for better iso-octyl and decyl alcohols for better plasticizers 


Sebacates... Phthalates... Azelates... Adipates 


All of these high-quality, uniform plasticizers were originally developed 35 successful years 
from Enjay iso-octyl and decyl] alcohols and are conveniently of leadership 


available under the brands of leading plasticizer manufacturers. in serving industry 


More and more—superior plastics are being made with these effective ENJAY 

and economical plasticizers. 

Be sure of dependable high quality—ask your supplier for these COM PANY, INC. 
plasticizers made from Enjay Alcohols. Enjay and its affiliates 15 West 51st Street, 

do not manufacture plasticizers. New York 19, N.Y. 


ENJAY IS THE PIONEER AND THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ALCOHOLS BY THE OXO PROCESS 
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G. O. CARLSON, INC. 
... Your responsible source 
for STAINLESS STEEL 
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ICWU’S PRAGAN: In noncontributory 
pensions, a saving for management? 


while pension funds are regarded by 
his union only as a supplement to the 
federal government’s Social Security 
system, the two sources of retirement 
income must be considered separately 
in negotiations On payment increases, 
With Social Security’s maximum pay- 
ment now pushed up to about $107/ 
month (from the former $85 limit), 
ICWU will fight to keep any employer 
from reducing proportionately the 
amount of his monthly pension pay- 
ments. To do that, Pragan declares, 
would deprive workers of their in- 
creased Social Security benefits, for 
which they're now being taxed at 
high rates. He says that so far there’s 
been a large measure of cooperation 
from larger chemical companies in 
maintaining their regular payments. 

Little hope is seen of pushing the 
“vesting rights” issue next year, al- 
though it certainly will be on the 
agenda. Pragan feels that workers who 
leave a company before they’re eligi- 
ble to receive a pension have a right 
to the “deferred wages” that have been 
set aside for them. Beyond that, he 
feels that there’s a real danger to the 
economy in. allowing large sums to 
pile up in trust funds. Also, he’d like 
trustees to be required to put into their 
periodic financial statements more de- 
tails about investments. 

With the tremendous variance in 
labor costs among various segments 


HEADS 


v8 


When you buy stainless heads from 
G. O. Carlson, Inc. you can be 
certain that what you want, you get! 
The same technical and produc- 
tion staff who produce Carlson 
stainless plates to chemical indus- 
try standards of excellence, devote 
their skill to the production of 
heads to your specifications, A 
wide variety of head forming dies 
are available in both size and shape 
to meet your specific requirements. 
In addition to the dies to produce 
all types of A.S.M.E. and Standard 
heads, Carlson can supply special 
sizes spun to your individual 
specifications. 

Simplify your ordering and pro- 
duction scheduling by making G. 
O. Carlson, Inc. solely responsible 
for stainless heads and other staia- 
less plate and plate products used 
in your equipment. Send your prints 
and specifications for quotations. 

Write for the G. O. Carlson, Inc. 
single sheets on dies available for 
pressing stainless heads, 


One piece flanged 
and dished head 
144"' in diameter, 
%@'' gauge. Type 
304 Stainless Steel, 


Stainless Steels Exclusively 


of the chemical industry, Pragan feels 
that ICWU can’t possibly set up a a INC 
“model pension plan” such as has been a td 


standardized in the auto industry. “We 
must have pension plans tailored to fit 
the realities in each line of chemical THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
manufacturing,” he tells CW. District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Plates ¢ Plate Products ¢ Forgings « Bars « Sheets (No. 1 Finish) 
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PRESENT FACILITIES: Sadly inadequate in some spots... . 


... but still... 


Badly in Need of Backing 


There’s general accord on both sides 
of the U.S.-Mexican border this week 
that Mexico badly needs new ferti- 
lizer-producing capacity, And most 
interested industrialists even agree 
that the ideal plan would be to build 
a total of three plants (combined cost 
of $50 million) to increase fertilizer 
output 600,000 tons/year. 

But the big bug in the scheme is how 
to finance such grandiose plans. Wres- 
tling with the problem, the Mexican 
government seems almost ready to 
concede that it will need either (1) a 
U.S. Export-Import Bank loan (which 
would mean Mexican government con- 
trol of the plants), or (2) will have to 
grant permits enabling a U.S. firm to 
take charge of the whole expansion 
program. 

Two other possibilities are still open, 
though. Capital might be lured from 
Europe, or government officials might 
be able to swing a loan from U.S. 
private investment banks. 

Meanwhile, however, plans are be- 
ing laid as to location of the new 
facilities. 


More than likely, the first plant—and 
most expensive ($20 or 30 million) — 
will be located at Coatzacoalcos, a gulf 
port in Mexico’s southern Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Later, others are plan- 
ned for Salamanca in central Mexico, 
and Matamoros or Monclova, : two 
northern spots. Together they'll pro- 
vide a logical distribution pattern de- 
signed to favor Mexico's important 
agricultural areas. 

Four Willing: U.S. chemical com- 
panies reportedly interested in getting 
in on the Mexican fertilizer expansion 
program include Olin Mathieson, 
Phillips Petroleum, Shell, and Union 
Carbide. But regardless of who gets 
the nod, there’s bound to be consider- 
able government red tape to unravel. 
For example, some of the preliminary 
details to be thrashed out with the 
Mexican government: a permit from 
the Secretary of Economy, an agree- 
ment on output prices, a contract for 
raw gas from Petroleos Mexicanos. 

Moreover, all vying U.S. companies 
well know that without a raw gas con- 
tract from Petroleos Mexicanos (the 


government's powerful oil monopoly), 
any chance of building fertilizer plants 
in Mexico is hopeless. 

Further: negotiating the contract 
could be the roadblock put in the 
way of interested U.S. firms because 
Pemex itself is angling for control of 
the fertilizer plants. Already, it has 
built recovery units at its Poza Rica 
oil fields to extract sulfur from sour 
gas, and lately has been reported con- 
sidering diversifying into fertilizer 
production, too. 

No Reluctance: Considering these 
barriers (and past experience with un- 
stable politics and economy), why are 
U.S. firms willing to venture into 
Mexico? 

Basically, they say, because the 
“general policy climate” is now en- 
couraging private investment. Mexico 
today maintains free exchange laws 
with no limit on removal of profits or 
invested capital. And further, there’s 
no longer restriction on complete for- 
eign ownership. 

On the negative side, it must be 
anticipated that the Mexican govern- 
ment will probably fix fertilizer selling 
prices (subject, of course, to future 
revisions ), and possibly will even seek 
to control profit rates. 

That apparently isn’t discouraging 
European companies, though. Snap- 
ping hopefully at the bait have been 
French, German, Swiss and _ Italian 
chemical firms. Saint Gobain (France) 
is not only willing to extend credit, but 
also will accept 20% stock payment 
from the company once it is formed. 
Balance of the money can be paid at 
5%% interest in seven years from the 
plant completion date. Surprisingly 
enough, this practically matches (in 
some ways outdoes) Export-Import 
financing,* may be hard to turn down 
in favor of the other plans. 

Highly Unlikely: Though highly 
improbable, there’s still a chance that 
private banking interests will get into 
the Mexican fertilizer race. It would 
be unusual, however, in the country’s 
capital investment experience. Never- 
theless, two U.S. investment banks are 
currently offering to finance the fer- 
tilizer projects. 

Right now that’s where the situation 
is hanging. There’s no doubt that 
Mexico needs increased fertilizer pro- 
duction; it’s next big agricultural ex- 
pansion will depend entirely on the 
government commission’s decision on 
which plan to choose. And likewise 
there’s no doubt that a plump dollar 
plum is hanging in the balance. 


*A $5-million loan from the Export-Import 
Bank helped finance the country’s latest (1950) 
fertilizer plant (see cuts). Contract for design 
ene supervision went to Chemical Construction 
orp. 
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STILL “MADE TO ORDER?’’, BUT... 
we had to put_in a 
Production Line! ! 


NOW AVAILABLE IN COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES. 


This truly sulfonated oleic acid is gaining wide acceptance. 
Its stability and effectiveness, particularly in low pH ranges, 
have opened many new fields of application, Besides ex- 
cellent wetting, penetrating, dispersion and emulsification 


properties, it is now being used as a de-foamer. 


and 
Literature ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Tennesser Pug corporation 


|" HAVE YOU TRIED IT IN YOUR PROCESS? 
FOR 



































617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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WIDE WORLD 


INTERIOR’S WORMSER: In minerals 
policy, no mention of tariff aid. 


Not Their Own Choice 


Out last week, the long-awaited report 
of the President's cabinet committee 
on minerals policy provides two indi- 
cations of major concern to the chemi- 
cal process industries: 

e Whether future mineral supplies 
will be forthcoming in quantity from 
domestic producers or whether proc- 
essors will have to rely on foreign 
mines’ output. 


e What the present Administration 
has in mind for other essential indus- 
tries that may be hampered by foreign 
competition, 

Some of the committee’s major rec- 
ommendations already had been ap- 
proved and put into effect some months 
ago. However, these additional sug- 
gestions are now on the record: 

¢ Government loans for mining ex- 
ploration should be continued. 

@ Tax laws should be periodically 
reviewed to get rid of “deterrents to 
the sound development of the nation’s 
mineral resources.” This year, Congress 
voted higher depletion allowance for 
many metals and minerals. The Admin- 
istration may now seek additional tax 
benefits for mining. 

e The supply-demand picture for 
each strategic material should be 
evaluated periodically to set up “the 
proper level of efficient domestic pro- 
duction required as an adequate com- 
ponent of the mobilization base.” This 
is a regular function of the mobiliza- 
tion planners. 

e Interior Dept. should step up 
topographic and geological mapping, 
development of geochemical and geo- 
physical theories and techniques, met- 


als research, and other 
projects related to mining. 


Long-range Stockpiles: The com- 
mittee also recommended that stock- 
pile objectives for most strategic mate- 
rials be substantially boosted for two 
purposes: to reduce our wartime de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply 
and to provide a shot in the arm for 
ailing U.S. miners, mainly lead-zinc 
producers. 

Last March, the President an- 
nounced that “long-term” stockpile 
objectives would be set up over and 
above basic stockpile goals. As this 
program has worked out, purchases 
have been made from domestic mines 
“to help reactivate productive capac- 
ity.” Stockpile price-propping has 
hiked lead prices 20% in nine months, 
zinc, 24%, the report disclosed. 

The President's committee was set 
up in Oct. 53. Its function: to draft 
a national policy to aid the depressed 
U.S. mining industry. Interior Sec- 
retary Douglas McKay was named 
chairman. Other members were Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of Commerce _ Sinclair 
Weeks, and Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector Arthur Flemming. 


Delay over Tariffs: For the most 
part, the committee operated on a sub- 
cabinet level, Assistant Interior Sec- 
retary Felix Wormser holding the 
reins. Actually, however, Wormser’s 
personal views did not prevail in the 
committee’s proposals. 

The report is eight months late, 
mainly because of a behind-the-scene 
squabble between Wormser and State 
Dept. officials. Wormser, a mining 
man, strongly advocated higher tariffs 
to aid U.S. miners. State Dept. offi- 
cials opposed Wormser’s views, then 
got solid support from the Randall 
Commission’s free-trade proposals. 

The President’s rejection this sum- 
mer of a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation for lead-zinc tariff increases 
stemmed from his Minerals Policy 
Committee’s majority stand against 
tariff protection. 

The report itself omits mention of 
tariff policy. Most mining men will 
consider this a slap in the face; the 
industry still advocates tariff relief over 
any other form of government assist- 
ance. 

Thus mining companies can count 
on some help, though probably not 
the kind they'd choose for themselves. 
Other industries can expect that most 
U.S. mines will stay in production; 
but the signs are clear that the Ad- 
ministration will be hard to convince 
that tariff protection is a suitable 
remedy for ailments of domestic in- 
dustries. 


technical 
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Oronite’s continuous multi-million dollar 
research and product development program 
results in a continually advanced Alkane. 
Current Oronite Alkane provides a higher 
yield, is also easier to sulfonate. The sulfonated 
product has a better color with a minimum 
oil content. A further Oronite achievement 
aids in drying the end product at higher pro- 
duction rates. 








Oronite Alkane is available from three centrally located 
bulk storage terminals. Tank car or tank truck delivery. 


RICHMOND, PERTH AMBOY, 
in NEW JERSEY 
% sionk 








ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, California 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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i¢ detergent raw maferials 


It costs you no more to do business with the 
leader. If you are a volume user or seller of 
surface active materials, we have the experi- 
ence and engineering know-how to accurately 
estimate your complete needs for sulfonation. 
You may find the sulfonating process less 
costly than you think. If you are interested, 
why not talk it over with us. Contact by phone 
or letter the Oronite office nearest you. 


OTHER ORONITE DETERGENT PRODUCTS 


Detergent Slurry * Detergent D-40 + Detergent D-60 
Dispersant NI-W «+ Dispersant NI-O + Wetting Agents 
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Patterns of Progress and Profit 


(Photo..Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A. ) 


HIGH GRADE 
MURIATE 


OF POTASH 


BY 


Duval Muriate of Potash ranks 
high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly in- 
crease yield and profits in 
crop production. 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, N. M. 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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FABIAN BACHRACH, NEW YORK 
DCAT CHIEF: Appointments of the 
1955 Committee Chairmen were made 
by Pharmaco’s President Claude Han- 
ford, 56th chairman of DCAT. 


pe = 
LUBITSCH & BUNGARZ, WILMINGTON 
TARIFF: Fred Singer—a_ full-time 
tariff specialist—works in Du Pont’s 
development department. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK 
MEMBERSHIP: DCAT is relying on 
J. T. Baker Chemical’s Ralph Clark to 
help maintain membership standards. 





DCAT’s ‘Men to See’ 
NEW HEADS for long-standing 


sources of aid for chemical and 
pharmaceutical firms come into 
the industry spotlight late each 
year in an annual reminder that 
service to member companies is 
the main aim of the Drug, Chemi- 
cal & Allied Trades section of the 
New York Board of Trade. 

These are the people—all indus- 
try executives themselves — who 
have been selected to serve for the 
coming year as chairmen of DCAT’s 
various standing committees. 

For company officials who find 
themselves in the market for vari- 
ous kinds of information, advice 
and action, these are the “men to 
see” at DCAT. Their clientele— 
DCAT’s more than 770 member 
firms—includes most of the nation’s 
major chemical process concerns. 


MATAR STUDIO, NEW YORK 
LEGISLATIVE: Lawyer and indus- 
trialist is James Flanagan, vice-presi- 
dent, S. B. Penick & Co. 


' BH. G. POTTER, NEWARK 
TRADE ASSN. ACTIVITIES: Indus- 
trywide problems are tasks of Ivers- 
Lee President Lloyd Volckening. 
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1 Methanol from e€Se 


we 





Giant, new production facilities are now in full Bulk distribution has been expanded to give fast 
operation at our Sterlington Plant in Louisiana. delivery to the Midwest and eastern seaboard. 
Basic in methanol for a number of years, CSC Tank and barge service points have been en- 
can now supply twice as much as it formerly did. larged and increased in number. Bulk terminal 


‘ a : j facilities are now maintained at Carteret, N. J., 
Pioneer in high-pressure synthesis, CSC is ready 
a: i p ; Camden, N.J., New Haven, Conn., New Orleans, 
to serve all American Industry with high-quality tal Ciena 
synthetic methanol, minimum purity 99.85%, in a = 
tank cars, tank trucks, barges, tankers, drums. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS \.cone 


260 MADISON AVENUE NEW York, N.y, “CHEMICALS 
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Here’s A New Wrinkle 
in The Sulfur Picture... 


Leaching 11,000 tons of copper ore a day requires plenty of 
sulfuric acid. At Weed Heights, Nevada, Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany is producing 450 tons of it daily . . . from a raw material pre- 
viously considered useless! The material — low grade ore con- 
taining 25-30% elemental sulfur. The process — a Dorrco 
FluoSolids System which delivers 26,000 to 30,000 CFM of SO, 
gas to a contact acid plant. And the net result — a low grade and 
heretofore uneconomical source of sulfur has been made available 
for utilization on a world-wide basis. 

If you have a problem involving fluidizing techniques, the 
separation of finely divided solids in suspension, or the use of 
ion-exchange, the chances are that Dorr and its Associated 
Companies throughout the world can be of service 
to you. 

FluoSolids is a trademark of The Dorr Company, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE DORR COMPANY + ENGINEERS + STAMFORD, CONN, 


Olfices, Associated Companies or Representotives in principal cities of the world. 





WIDE WORLD 


WATSON: To cut backlog, 130 more 
examiners. 


Oe 8 ee ae ee 


Patent Office Snarl-up: The American 
Patent Law Assn. is disturbed about 
the number of patent applications 
piled up in the U.S. Patent Office. 
More than 204,000 applications now 
are pending, including some 131,000 
awaiting action by examiners; and 
there were 75,271 new applications 
in fiscal ’54. Patents Commissioner 
Robert Watson estimates that his staff 
of 622 examiners would have to be 
upped to 750 just to keep the backlog 
from getting bigger. 
. 

No Open Season: Chemical com- 
panies that are incorporated in Dela- 
ware are filing away memos about 
the recent Court of Chancery decision 
to the effect that there’s no “open 
season” for disgruntled stockholders to 
browse through corporate records in a 
hunt for some slip-up on which to base 
a stockholder’s lawsuit. At Wilming- 
ton, Chancellor Collins Seitz held that 
to adopt the approach advocated by 
plaintiffs in the Albercan Oil Corp. 
case “would invite the extension of 
such litigation beyond reasonable 
limits.” He said a corporation is en- 
titled to prevent even its stockholders 
from engaging in unrestricted record- 
scanning in search of “something.” 
His ruling blocks the move by a group 
of Albercan stockholders to obtain in- 
formation “from which they hope to 
make out causes of action based on 
wrongful payments and violation of 
the corporate opportunity doctrine.” 
The plaintiffs feel that Albercan was 
not paid enough for sale of certain 
assets to Canada Southern Oils, Ltd. 
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A highly reactive chemical intermediate 


(ype ETHYLENE OXIDE 


Produced by specialists in ‘essential 
chemicals from hydrocarbon sources.” 


Made to traditional high standards of quality, It is in general a very reactive chemical in- 
Jefferson’s Ethylene Oxide is used as a start- termediate. 

ing material in the manufacture of acrylo- Available immediately in 4,000 and 10,000- 
nitrile and nonionic surface active agents, gal. tank cars and 400-(b. net (ICC 5 P) drums. 
and as a sterilizing agent and fumigant. Samples for your preliminary investigation. 


efferson i 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. Merpheline 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. ° Ethylene Carbonate 


Branch Sales Offices: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte Pvepylens Carbenate 
West Coast Sales Agent: Nelson A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles Polyethylene Glycols 
Plant: Port Neches, Texas Glycol Ethers 
Other Stock Points: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte, and Tenafly, New Jersey 
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for Coconut Oil 
Fatty Acids 
and Methyl Esters: 


rely on 
EL. DORADO 





PURITY 
SERVICE 
UNIFORMITY 


El Dorado has specialized in co- 


conut oil products for more than 
half a century. That's one big 
reason you can depend on the 
performance of El Dorado prod- 
ucts in your formulations. You'll 
find that El Dorado’s standards 


ore the highest in the industry. 


FATTY ACIDS 
ELDHYCO* 
COCONUT 
PALMITIC 


CAPRYLIC 
LAUKIC 


CAPRIC 
MYRISTIC 


METHYL ESTERS 
CAPROATE CAPRYLATE 
ELDO 18° 
CAPRATE LAURATE 


COCONATE 
MYRISTATE PALMITATE 
*T.m. Reg. 








For samples and specifications, write 
Dept.W 





EL DORADO 





Ss 
Main office: 
P.O. Bex 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 
Plants: 
Beyonne, N. J., Ookland, Calif. 
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Wipe WORLD 


CIO’S KROLL: For election results, his 
committee gets partial credit. 


a eee 


Emphasis on Politics: So heavily is 
political action being stressed in labor 
union circles these days that President 
Elwood Swisher of United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers (CIO) and other 
union leaders have been mulling over 
the point that in Britain, the labor un- 
ions have their “own political party” 
to help fight their legislative battles. 

A hint of how the U.S. unions plan 
to step up their political activities in 
the future came last week in Los 
Angeles at the start of the CIO’s 16th 
annual convention. That organization’s 
Political Action Committee—credited 
by CIO President Walter Reuther 
with having had much to do with last 
month’s Congressional election results 
~said that it’s looking forward to 
“even greater success” in the 1956 
Presidential election. PAC Chairman 
Jack Kroll indicated that his commit- 
tee expects to continue in business in 
that year, even though it’s generally 
expected that AFL and CIO will be 
able <o agree on merger terms in 
1955. 

° 

Freedom to Decertify: On paper, at 
least, it’s as easy for plant workers to 
stop being represented by a union as 
it is for them to unionize. At the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. plant near 
Louisville, Ky., two small craft units 
have voted to do just that. The main- 
tenance electricians voted 9 to 4 to 
drop their affiliations with Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (AFL), and the instrument repair- 
men cast seven ballots for “no union,” 


four for Distillery Workers Union 
(AFL). 

e 
Texas Wages Unchanged: No wage in- 
crease was provided in the series of 
union contracts signed last week by 
chemical and petrochemical firms 
around Port Neches, Tex. Only sig- 
nificant changes in the new pacts: 
a company-paid hospital, medical and 
surgical plan in agreements with U.S. 
Rubber Co.; and plant seniority in- 
stead of departmental seniority in the 
contract between Goodrich and Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO). 

e 


Industry Expectations: Some of the 
labor developments that industry can 
look forward to or watch out for next 
year were covered in talks at the 59th 
annual Congress of American Indus- 
try, convened in New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. Walter Chamblin, Jr., 
of NAM’s Washington office, discussed 
the outlook for governmental action 
on the Taft-Hartley Act and the mini- 
mum wage law. (It’s been rumored 
that Labor Secretary James Mitchell 
is about to advocate a 10¢ or 15¢ 
increase in the present 75¢/hour min- 
imum wage, and an 8% increase in 
coverage so that this law will apply 
to about 26 million employees.) Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.'s 
Gerry Morse lambasted as “pure non- 
sense” the idea that a company can 
“guarantee” employment or pay. He 
drew support from NAM board chair- 
man Charles Sligh, Jr., who declared 
that “the guaranteed annual wage has 
too many structural defects; it can 
destroy a business.” 


NAM’S CHAMBLIN: On federal labor 
front, he watches all sectors. 
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CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Atlas Powder Company 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 





Atlas Powder Co., Canada, Ltd. 


Brantford, Canada 








How to save money by buying 


and storing sorbitol in bulk 
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. TO STORAGE TANKS 
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STORAGE No. 1 [somes No. 2 





POSITIVE 





¢ PUMP 





peony sorbitol solutions—Sorbo®, 
Sorbitol Special or Arlex® —in tank car 
lots offers several specific sources of sav- 
ings. First, you save $880 per tank car 
(88,000 Ibs.) on the material itself, be- 
cause of the lower bulk price in compar- 
ison with carload lots of drums.* Equally 
important, the costs of handling are 
sharply reduced by switching to bulk 
storage. Handling can be completely 
mechanized, warehouse space formerly 
required for full and empty drums can be 
put to productive use, and paper work 
and inventory labor are substantially re- 
duced. More complete utilization of mate- 
rial is obtained, for tank cars can be thor- 
oughly drained more readily than drums. 


Tips on storing sorbitol solutions 


Anyone accustomed to handling bulk 
chemicals will find sorbitol relatively 
simple to store. It is non-corrosive and 
non-inflammable, does not decompose in 


*Based on present prices, subject to change without notice. 


x 
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STORAGE LOADING LINES 
OPERATING LINES 


Diagram of a typical sorbitol storage system. Either or both tanks can be 
filled or drawn from simultaneously, Solution can be pumped directly from 


the tank car to the processing operation 





storage. It is relatively unaffected by high 
humidity storage conditions, picking up 
less moisture than other common polyols 
when left exposed. It is compatible with 
other polyols, sugar solutions, sulfonated 
oils, etc. and may be mixed with such 
materials in storage if desirable. Since it 
is non-volatile, it creates no 
vapor problems. 


Choosing materials. The 
choice of material for storage 
tanks and piping is deter- 
mined by the length of stor- 
age, degree of purity required, 
and installation cost. The fol- 
lowing is the usual order of 
preference of materials: 


1. Stainless steel (solid orclad) 
2. Aluminum 
3. Tanks coated with a protective resin 


4. Tanks protected with a suitable lining 
of tin, glass, rubber, etc. 









The use of iron piping and tanks, while 
satisfactory in some plants that use large 
quantities of sorbitol, is not usually rec- 
ommended since sorbitol, like many or- 
ganic materials, will eventually “scour” 
the inside of an iron tank. This may lead 
to absorption of iron oxide and some dis- 
coloration. 






At the Atlas plant, we use stainless steel 
storage tanks, and ship in stainless steel 
or aluminum tank cars. 


Preventing thickening in winter. Like 
many other solutions, sorbitol solutions 
thicken at low storage temperatures, and 
the highest purity solution, Sorbo", will 
tend to crystallize in addition to thicken- 
ing. For ease of handling, all sorbitol 
solutions should be kept at 70°F. or 
higher. This can be accomplished readily 
by circulating hot water through sub- 
merged heating coils of stainless steel or 
aluminum. Low pressure steam can be 
used provided reasonable precautions are 
taken to avoid prolonged localized over- 
heating. If crystallization occurs, the solid 
sorbitol redissolves on heating, without 
affecting quality. 





Pumping sorbitol. A positive displace- 
ment pump made of stainless steel or 
aluminum is recommended for withdraw- 
ing sorbitol from the tank car. Centrifugal 
pumps can be used, when viscosities are 
below 100 ep. If facilities are available, 
the car can be “blown” instead of pumped. 
Viscosity data for pumping is listed in the 
table below. 





Your local Atlas sales representative will 
be glad to work with you on your specific 
storage problem. For further information 
on prices and characteristics of the various 
sorbitol solutions, write to Atlas today. 
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these advantages: 


Original cost is lower than most 
commonly used agents. 


Works in alkaline and acidic 
solutions of varying pH; also in 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions. 


Yields a salable zinc by-product. 


Effective in both organic and 
inorganic reactions. 


. .. is the country’s largest producer of 
Zinc Dust, with plants at Trenton, N. J. 
and Sand Springs, Okla. We maintain 
extensive research facilities which per- 
mit us to give you active help on your 
particular problem. Our particle size 
control should allow us to fill your spe- 
cific requirements. 


Produced under rigid physical and 
chemical control, Federated Zinc Dust 
has 97.0% minimum metallic zinc con- 
tent; iron content .01%, lead .20% 
maximum. It will all pass through a 100 
mesh screen; 97.0+% through a 325 
mesh screen. 


You can have a free half-pint sample of 
Federated Zinc Dust for testing as a 
reducing agent. Just write on your com- 
pany letterhead to Dept. CW at ad- 
dress below. Investigate it, too, as a 
catalyst and as a polymerizer. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 


American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS: Pfizer’s McKeen visits Leon Becerra 


Children’s Hospital in Ecuador. 


poe eo: heageee 


Pfizer Expansion / South America: 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. (Brooklyn) will 
build two pharmaceutical plants in 
South America in cooperation with 
local firms. One will be located in 
Chile (a joint venture with Bio Quim- 
ica de Rafael Budink, Santiago); the 
other will be constructed in Argentina 
(in collaboration with Brandt Labo- 
ratories, Buenos Aires). Key techni- 
cal personnel of each plant will be 
trained in Pfizer plants in Brooklyn, 
Groton, and Terre Haute, Ind. 

. 

Cold Rubber/West Germany: Chem- 
ische Werke Huels AG (Marl) is now 
operating a pilot plant producing cold 
rubber. Company officials anticipate 
that early in 1955, the firm will have 
completed work on a semicommercial 
polymerization plant, enabling it to 
supply large samples of cold rubber 
to West German consumers. 

e 
Lubricants/Argentina: The Argentine 
government has authorized Esso Re- 
finadora Petroleo S.A. to build a 60,- 
000-cu.-meter/year lubricants plant. 
Estimated annual saving in foreign 
exchange when the plant is in produc- 
tion: $8 million. Both foreign and na- 
tional raw materials (oil, solvents, sul- 
furie acid) will be used. 

& 

German-Finnish Trade: A trade agree- 
ment, signed recently in Berlin, pro- 
vides for Finnish exports of about 
$18.25 million to East Germany next 
year. Finland in return will import 
goods valued at $20 million from East 
Germany—principally chemicals and 


optical goods. The difference between 
Finnish imports and exports will be 
made up by Finnish exports to other 
countries in the Soviet bloc under 
terms of tripartite trade pacts. 

© 
Sulfur/Libya: Discovery of a series 
of sulfur-bearing lakes in Libya may 
help the Libyan economy, while lead- 
ing to an unusual process of sulfur 
production—that of utilizing natural 
bacteria. Sulfur from lakes, Libyan 
government spokesmen say, could be 
delivered to Bengazi at a much lower 
cost than that presently imported for 
use in dressing vines. Anticipated ca- 
pacity: 200 tons of sulfur annually. 

e 
Fertilizer/Australia: North Queens- 
land Fertilizers and Chemicals, Ltd. 
(Cairns) will bring its £300,000 ferti- 
lizer plant onstream before the end 
of December. North Queensland’s full 
requirements for both sulfuric acid 
and superphosphates will be satisfied 
by the new capacity. 

e 
Fertilizer/Japan: As part of its Indus- 
tries Rationalization Policy, officials of 
the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry in Tokyo have drafted a 
five-year plan aimed at expanding 
capacity to meet Japan’s current needs 
for fertilizer. Tentative approval has 
already been received from the execu- 
tive staff of MITI. Over-all plans in- 
clude: 

© Boosting annual capacity from 
2.9 million tons (1953’s capacity) to 
3.6 million tons by 1958; output, 
from 2.4 to 3.2 million tons. 

e Investing 21.8 billion yen (part 
government loans, part private cash). 
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” ETHYL ACRYLATE 
Joins CARBIDE’ % 


TONNAGE bee eg 


NOW — you can purchase the highest purity grade of ethyl 
acrylate in tank car quantities from Carsipe. A new unit at our 
Institute, West Virginia plant assures you of the quantities you 
want—when you want them. This acrylate is backed by the 
knowledge and facilities of the largest monomer producer—in terms of 
both variety and quantity. Glacial acrylic acid, n-butyl acrylate, 2- 
ethylbutyl acrylate, and 2-ethylhexyl acrylate will soon be available 
in commercial quantities. 

Acrylic esters are readily polymerized, yielding colorless, 
thermoplastic polymers with excellent transparency, flexibility, and 
resistance to heat, aging, and weathering. 

Acrylic esters are easily copolymerized with other ethylenic 
monomers such as vinyl acetate, vinyl chloride, maleic esters, acrylo- 

For further information, call or write the near- nitrile, styrene, methacrylates, and vinylidene chloride. 
est of Cannmpe’s 25 offices today. In Canada: Acrylic polymers and copolymers have excellent heat and light 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union stability, emulsion stability, water and aging resistance; high copolymer 
Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. yield; and “internal” plasticization. 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 
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Years Ahead 


BECKMAN RESEARCH INFRARED 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


For those who require the utmost in accu- 
racy and resolving power, the Beckman 
Model IR-3 is the unquestioned choice. 
Experience has shown conclusively that the 
IR-3 outperforms all commercial instru- 
ments with respect to resolving power, 
photometric accuracy, wavelength accuracy, 
freedom from stray light and elimination 
of background absorptions. 


Single-beam double-monochromator. Design perfection 
achieves very nearly theoretical resolution. Stray light is 
absolutely undetectable at 15 microns even with the excep- 


tional one-tenth of one percent measuring sensitivity of the 
Beckman IR-3. 


Background absorptions eliminated. The entire optical path 
of the IR-3 can be evacuated to completely eliminate back- 
ground absorptions from water vapor and carbon dioxide. 
Liquid and gas cell compartments in both entrance and exit 
beams are separately sealed so that cells can be changed 
without affecting the vacuum in the rest of the system. 
All optical elements and samples are held at a constant 
temperature by means of circulating water and thermostat- 
controlled bath. 

True transmittance recording through Memory Stand- 
ardization. No cell matching. Wavelength accuracy, 5 mp; 
wavelength precision, 1 mp. 


KINTNER: Judging from early returns, 
his survey seems... 


Well Worth the Effort 


Officials of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission revealed last week that pre- 
liminary returns on a checkup of com- 
pliance with some 4000 outstanding 
FTC orders have turned up many 
violations. Though a good number are 
of a technical nature and can be cor- 
rected through negotiation, spokesmen 
maintain that others are serious enough 
to merit penalty actions in Federal 
Court. 

The progress report on FTC’s com- 
pliance survey was made by general 
counsel Earl Kintner. Kintner says his 
survey staff has been processing about 
100 cases a month since last July— 
almost all involving formal FTC orders 
issued prior to 1947. 

Credit for launching the survey goes 
to FTC Chairman Edward F. Howrey 
on recommendation of a special com- 
mittee assigned soon after Republicans 
assumed control of the commission. 

Cross-Checking, Too: Two other 
checks—part of FTC’s over-all plan to 
put teeth in compliance orders—are 
nearing completion, too. Both were 
started last summer—one by a special 
advertising survey task force checking 
for false and misleading advertising in 


Select an instrument today that will do 

tomorrow's jobs. See your Beckman Fieid 

Representative about the superlative I1R-3 
or write for Data File 93-17. 


periodicals and on radio and television; 
the other, by FTC field investigators 
looking into cosmetic manufacturers’ 
pricing schedules, promotion allow- 
ances and demonstrator services that 
are offered to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Though no definite deadline has 
been set for the packaged results, 
Washington observers are predicting 
that the axe may fall—perhaps soorcr 
than offending companies expect. 





Beckman aye 


BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


CALIFORNIA 





FULLERTON }, 
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LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT PROCESSORS! 


NEOLENE 
400 


6 












Now 5 convenient termina 
for fast delivery 


Conoco’s expanded distribution facilities provide the fast- 

est possible delivery of NEOLENE 400 by tank car, tank “pen 
truck and barge. This minimizes inventory requirements FF 
for customers. From 5 strategic U. S. locations, Conoco 

now serves a growing number of processors with increased uF 

efficiency and economy. Write for more information about CHICAGO 

NEOLENE 400 and other Conoco Petrochemicals. 


CONOCO isvue 


PETROCHEMICALS KY. 
Petrochemical Know-How 


from the Ground Up! axe cHartes, — f 
LA. 


TF 


BALTIMORE 





CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY << NO CO | 


PETROCHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Pigza, New York 20, N. Y 1353 No. North Branch Street, Chicago, Ill ve 


Exports Airco Company International, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Compa 
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THE ODD CARBON MAKES 
PELARGONIG. AGI DIFFERENT 


Flare-up over Foams 


If you're licensed to make isocyanate 
foam plastics under Lockheed patents, 
do you also need to be licensed under 
Du Pont’s patent No. 2,282,827? 
That's the point Nopco Chemical Co. 
hopes will be cleared up in a lawsuit 
pending in U.S. District Court at New- 
ark, N.J. (CW, Nov. 20, p. 32). In 
its reply to Du Pont’s complaint alleg- 
ing infringement of the Du Pont pat- 
ent, Nopco denies that it has com- 
mitted any infringement and asserts 
that the Du Pont patent is invalid 
because of prior knowledge about 
polyurethanes. 

Nopco—a licensee under patents of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—says the U.S. 
government has been the most im- 
portant customer up to now for its 
isocyanate foam plastics. In an 18- 
page answer and counterclaira, Nopco 
is asking the court to dismiss the suit, 
declare the Du Pont patent invalid 
and not infringed, and enjoin Du Pont 
from cutting off, or threatening to cut 
off, the supply of organic diisocyanates 
as a means of inducing anyone to buy 
a license. Nopco tells CW that after 
2% years of development work, its 
foam products are “well advanced in 
many practical applications”; adds 


for example: fa c 


Pelargonic Acid 
Improves High-Bake 





Enamels 4 Ways! 





In this use in alkyd resins, the unique prop- 
erties of pelargonic acid result in four distinct 
advantages over lauric and other coconut derived 
fatty acids. In addition to faster cooking of the 
resin itself, films of white enamel made from 
pelargonic acid are harder, exhibit higher gloss, 
and possess greater resistance to yellowing. 


As in the application above, Emfac 
Pelargonic Acid may give your product just the 
competitive advantage you’ve been striving for 
...or, it may be the answer to a possible prob- 
lem of stability, melting point, solubility or con- 
sistency. Why not check this C,, saturated, liquid, 
monobasic acid and see if it can give you a 
competitive advantage. 


Write for sample or mail coupon 
for descriptive literature. 


that an “intensive study” of the pat- 
ents shows that the Du Pont patent 
doesn’t cover these applications, 


KEY CHANGES... 


Sydney T. Ellis, to executive vice- 
president, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City. 


Herman N. Woebcke, to chief engi- 
neer, Mobay Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


George Rieveschl, Jr., to scientific 
assistant to the president, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit. 


Henry W. Gadsden, to vice-president, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


John G. Bill, to vice-president and 
general manager, Sharp & Dohme 
Div., Merck & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


Henry J. Coleman, to sales manager, 
Petrochemical Dept., Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio), Cleveland. 


William F. O’Brien, to manager, lithi- 
um sales, American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Los Angeles. 


L. R. Modlin, Jr., to field sales man- 
ager, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 


NOM. seer eecerccensesesTMOrsereeveres Cleveland. 
Ee EE tank ~ Lowel ye ape acai : mech fs Sitar! eee Max Tishler, to vice-president for 
Son Fronchce + Cleveland RAs teeseereesreseeese* | | scientific activities, Chemical Div., 
Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles HY, sae cetecncers cree: MOM ereeerere { Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N,J. 
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additional plasticizers 





DI OCTYL PHTHALATE-HR @ A specially prepared DOP of particular 


interest to wire and cable insulation 
manufacturers requiring a high, uniform, 
volume resistivity. 


ISO OCTYL-ISC DECYL PHTHALATE . A 
# A carefully prepared blend of octyl 


and decyl phthalates which imparts superior 
low temperature and low volatility 
characteristics to vinyl plastics. 


DI ISO_DECYL PHTHALATE , Recommended in vinyl plastics to improve 


low temperature and low volatility 
characteristics. 


DI ISO OCTYL ADIPATE es 
LK ——n® A standard low temperature plasticizer 
used in vinyl plastics where durability at 
low temperatures is a requirement. 


DI ISO DECYL ADIPATE . Sh : 
@ Shows promise as a low cost replacement 


for di octyl sebacate. Low temperature and 
electrical characteristics are very close to 
those of di octyl sebacate. 


DI OCTYL SEBACATE . s - . 
® A practically water white, premium 
quality, low temperature plasticizer which 


can be supplied with a color of less than 100 
on the APHA scale. 


@ Write for free technical and comparative 
(Dp data. Other Dewey and Almy plasticizers 
7 available for prompt delivery are: 
: DAREX pDI BUTYL PHTHALATE 
DEWEY and ALMY DAREX DI ISO OCTYL PHTHALATE 
‘ DAREX DI OCTYL PHTHALATE 
Chemical Company DAREX DI BUTYL MALEATE 

Division of W. R. Grace & Co. DAREX pI ISO BUTYL ADIPATE 














Sales Offices—62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge 40, Moss.; 6050 W. 5ist 
Street, Chicago 38, Illinois; 1060 Broad Street, Newark 5, New Jersey; West 
Coast—Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
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CW Report 











by Albert Mindler and C. Frederick Paulson 


Ion Exchange: Unit Operation on the Move 


Ion exchange is gaining muscles. To be exact, it has put 





on about $40 million worth in the last 15 years. 


The big outlet is still for water conditioning, but other 





fields are gaining ground. 


Here’s a rundown on who’s in it, where it’s used and 








headed, a brief resume of what you should know about the field. 


Seldom in chemical history has a so- 
called new unit operation received 
such intense interest in so short a time 
as has ion exchange during the last 15 
years. Limited originally to water 
treatment, it has been developing 
rapidly beyond this field because of 
its versatility and applicability to prob- 
lems that heretofore had no satisfac- 


tory solution. The sales of ion exchange 
materials and equipment by a dozen 
companies in the industry now exceeds 
$40 million/year. 

Development of new types of ion 
exchangers with improved chemical 
properties has made practicable many 
processes formerly considered imprac- 
tical. New techniques have made ion 


exchange more efficient and ion ex- 
change reactions more complete. New 
economic or supply conditions have 
changed the old picture in many in- 
stances to make ion exchange attrac- 
tive for commercial utilization where 
formerly this unique operation was not 
justified. In addition to the use of ion 
exchangers for removing impurities 
present in low concentrations of solu- 
tion, ion exchange is now an accepted 
process of removal of specific ions in 
the presence of surprisingly large con- 
centrations of other ions. 

Ion exchangers are now being used 
under conditions that caused rapid 
deterioration of earlier materials. They 
can stand up under highly oxidizing 
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or reducing atmospheres, elevated 
temperatures, strongly acid or alkaline 
environments. Certain ion exchangers 
have been found safe and effective for 
ingestion as chemotherapeutic agents 
in the treatment of various bodily dis- 
orders such as edema, stomach ulcers, 
as diagnostic aids, and in geriatrics. 
These improved materials promise 
even wider vistas for ion exchange. 

Moreover, ion exchange is coming 
to the forefront as a research tool and 
in analytical chemistry. The relatively 
recent discovery of new elements of 
the actinide series has been facilitated 
by ion exchange used to separate these 
elements, Difficult separations or puri- 
fications of amino acids, nucleic acids, 
rare earths and even isotopes are now 
accomplished by ion exchange. As 
might be expected, this utilization of 
ion exchange in the laboratory has 
frequently led to a rapid acceptance 
of its capabilities for large-scale opera- 
tions. 


Where They're Used 


Water conditioning has been the most 
extensive use of ion exchange and 
will likely continue to be. It’s esti- 
mated that 95% or more of all installa- 
tions are in this field. This is true both 
because of the tremendous volumes 
of water used and because of the pecu- 
liarly well-adapted properties of ion 
exchangers for removing the dilute but 
harmful impurities that occur in water. 
Ion exchange offers a convenient, eco- 
nomic, reliable and flexible method of 
conditioning water to obtain practically 
any quality required. Among the proc- 
esses used: 

¢ Cation exchange zeolite soften- 
ing: Exchange of sodium for calcium 
and magnesium ions produces soft or 
so-called zero hardness water. Inor- 
ganic cation exchangers and cation ex- 
changers of the sulfonated coal or 
resin type are employed; salt is the 
customary regenerant. This market for 
ion exchangers and equipment for this 
treatment approximates $18 million 
annually. It includes household soften- 
ing, low-pressure boiler water treat- 
ment, and process water for a variety, 
of purposes, such as laundries, textile 
dyeing, rayon processing, and chem- 
ical manufacture. 


© De-alkalizing: Exchange of hy- 
drogen ions for metal cations forms the 
corresponding acids from the salts 
present in water. Since the ions gen- 
erally contributing alkalinity to water 
are carbonate or bicarbonate, the for- 
mation of the free acids permits the 
resulting carbonic acid to be readily 
stripped from the water by blowing 
with air. The water is then neutralized 
and can be used for boiler water, 
process water or ice making. This re- 
duces the total solids, potential cor- 
rosiveness, and scale-forming proper- 
ties of the water. Cation exchangers 
of the sulfonated organic type regen- 
erated with sulfuric acid are the most 
popular. Sales volume for this appli- 
cation is less than $1 million annually. 

@ Split treatment: Parallel opera- 
tion of the two processes above, fol- 
lowed by degasification, removes hard- 
ness and carbon dioxide. This provides 
a water of low alkalinity and reduces 
the total solids. It’s used for boiler 
water and process water applications. 
Estimated volume of sales is $2 million 
annually. 

@ Demineralizing (without silica 
removal): A two-step process, this 
utilizes exchange of hydrogen ions for 
metal cations to form acids from salts, 
followed by acid removal by an anion 
exchanger. It is sometimes preceded 
or followed by decarbonation. Acid- 
regenerated sulfonic-type cation ex- 
changers are employed for the first step 
and alkali-regenerated weakly basic 
anion exchangers for the second step. 
This process is customarily used in the 
preparation of water equivalent to 
singly distilled water for boiler feed, 
process water, metal-plating opera- 
tions, synthetic-fiber manufacture and 
a host of other processes requiring 
cheap water comparable to that pro- 
duced by distillation. Estimated an- 
nual sales volume: $6 million. 

® Demineralizing (with silica re- 
moval): This differs from the above 
in that a strongly basic anion exchanger 
regenerated with caustic soda is em- 
ployed so that silica aud bicarbonate 
ions as. well as mineral acids are re- 
moved. Chief use is for make-up of 
high-pressure boiler water. Estimated 
annual sales volume is $5 million. 

@ Mixed bed demineralizing: Com- 
bination of the ion exchangers de- 
scribed above, when intimately mixed 
in a single vessel, turns out an ex- 
tremely low solids or “conductivity” 
water. The intimate mixture provides 
a result comparable to an infinite se- 
ries of alternate cation and anion ex- 
change units so that even last traces 
of ions can be removed. Regeneration 
of a mixed bed, however, is somewhat 
more complicated than regeneration 


of two single resin beds, because the 
two materials must be separated be- 
fore regeneration. This is done hy- 
draulically by backwashing, which 
takes advantage of the difference in 
the specific gravities of the two resins. 
The cation exchanger is the more 
dense and therefore separates as a 
layer below the anion exchanger. The 
separated beds are then regenerated 
and rinsed in place through indi- 
vidual distributors placed above, be- 
low and at the interface of the ion 
exchanger beds. Finally, the two beds 
are remixed by air to provide an 
intimate mixture and placed in serv- 
ice for demineralizing water. Such 
water is used for television tube man- 
ufacture, synthetic-fiber production, 
high-pressure boilers, and other indus- 
tries requiring highest quality water. 
Estimated sales volume annually is $3 
million. 

e Salt cycle anion exchange: An 
anion exchanger in the salt cycle is 
used to substitute chloride ions for 
other anions in water. This effectively 
de-alkalizes water without the use of 
acid. Normally, it is combined with 
zeolite softening to produce sodium 
chloride in the water in exchange for 
the other ions. Most applications are 
in small boiler water plants or in places 
where the use of acid is undesirable 
and de-alkalizing is necessary. Esti- 
mated annual sales volume: below $1 
million. 


Variations on these methods, cou- 
pled with other methods of water treat- 
ment, such as hot or cold chemical 
precipitation, followed by zeolite 
softening, are so widespread as to make 
any general recommendations for treat- 
ment of types of waters almost value- 
less. Experience and economic surveys 
are necessary to determine which of 
the many treatment methods is most 
economical and suitable for any given 
raw water to produce the necessary 
quality at the lowest over-all cost under 
the operating conditions prevailing. 

Water shortages are increasingly 
serious in many locations. Ion exchange 
is gaining stature as a means of re- 
claiming waste waters. Any of the 
above described processes may be 
used, depenciing upon the service. 
For example, a once-through cooling 
water (widely encountered and gen- 
erally the largest water consumer in 
a plant) can be softened and then re- 
circulated many times. Also, many 
plant water wastes contain valuable 
constituents that can be removed and 
recovered simultaneously. 


Sugar Refining: One of the earliest 
applications of ion exchange outside 
the field of water treatment was in the 
refining of sugars. As long ago as 1908, 
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ION EXCHANGE: INVESTMENT AND OPERATING COSTS 








Strong base anion 





Weak base anion 
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Approximate Operating Costs... . 
in dollars/lb.-equivalent of ion removed 


$3.81 
7.31 
5.80 
15.25 


Na cycle cation exchange 

H cycle cation exchange 
Weak base anion exchange .. 
Strong base anion exchange 


Basis: 


Fixed charges .. 15%/year on installed cost 


Chemicals 


Sodium chloride 
Sulfuric acid 
Soda ash 
Caustic soda 


1.50¢/\b. 
1.70¢/\b. 
2.25¢/lb. 
4.50¢/Ib. 


Labor $1.75/hour 














Approximate Rated Capacities of lon Exchangers 


Na cycle (sulfonated polystyrene) 
H cycle (sulfonzted polystyrene) 
Weak base anion 


Strong base anion 


7.5 lb.-equivalent/100 cu. ft, 
3.5-6 

5.5 

3.5 


HOW TO USE THE COST DATA 


Because of the many variables, costs of installing and 
operating ion exchange equipment are, of necessity, 
only approximations. The above information, however, 
can be used to indicate the economies of installing a 
unit. Take a hypothetical case of nickel recovery from 
a plating rinse bath. Assuming a flow rate of 140 gal. / 
minute for two shifts (total of 16 hours), a density of 
8.33 lb./gal. at a nickel concentration of 150 ppm., you 
find the recoverable quantity of nickel is 


140 gal. x 60 min. x 16 hour x 8.33 Ib. x 150 


min. hour “day gal. 1 mil. 168 Ib./day 


Dividing by the equivalent weight of nickel, you get 
a result of 5.73 lb.-equivalents of nickel. Then multi- 
plying this by the operating costs (for hydrogen cycle) 
of $7.31/lb.-equivalent yields a total operating cost of 
$41.80/day. 

The rated capacity table indicates a capacity of 3.5 
lb.-equivalents/100 cu. ft. Thus the required quantity 
of cation exchanger involved would be 


__ 5.73 lb.-equivalents 
3.5 lb-equivalents/ 100 cu. ft. 
or 164 cu. ft. This translates to an equipment cost of 
$20,000 for one regeneration per day, or $13,000 (82 
cu. ft./cycle) for twice-a-day regeneration, 

On the assumption that the nickel can be recovered 
in the form of a concentrated acid sulfate solution that 
can be returned directly to the electroplating tank, a 
reasonable value for the solution (NiSOs*6H20) would 
be 30¢/lb. That means a total value of $0.30 x 168 x 

262.7 (mol. weight of the sulfate) 
58.69 (atomic weight of nickel) 
or $225.60/day. 

By subtracting the operating costs from the value of 
the product, you find the operation would show a net 
gain of $183.80/day. The investment cost for a once-a- 
day regeneration would thus be paid off in 104 days, 
while the investment for the smaller unit would be paid 
off in 70 days. Obviously, this would be an attractive 
venture, 
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Harm suggested that a calcium zeolite 
be used to remove the melasogenic 
(molasses-forming) alkali metal ions. 
Unfortunately, because the calcium 
salts thus introduced had a tendency 
to form scale, this suggestion received 
only limited commercial application. It 
wasn't until the demineralization pro- 
cess was developed that the sugar in- 
dustry had a means of removing all of 
the salts and some of the organic im- 
purities from the sugar juice. 

And since then, virtually every type 
of ion exchange process has found 
gainful employment outside of water 
treatment—either for purification, sepa- 
ration, or metathesis, or even as cata- 
lysts. 

Metals and Hydrometallurgy: Cop- 
per and zinc are being recovered from 
rayon plant wastes and various metal 
surface finishing processes on a large 
scale by ion exchange. These metals 
are usually present as cations in acidic 
or neutral solutions. Passage of such 
solution through a cation exchanger in 
the hydrogen cycle results in the sub- 
stitution of hydrogen ions for the me- 
tallic cations. The effluent is usually 
sent to waste since it contains a con- 
siderable quantity of low-value acids 
and salts. Then, for regeneration, a 
strong sulfuric acid solution is intro- 
duced to drive out the metals in a 
more concentrated form. Several seg- 
ments of regenerant (recycled from 
previous regenerations) are used in 
order of increasing free-acid concen- 
tration and decreasing metal content. 
The final segment of acid contains no 
metal. The concentrated elution or re- 
generation effluent using this recycling 
process is a solution of 10% or more 
metal salt with low concentration of 
free acid while the influent may vary 
in metal content from a few ppm. to 
several thousand. So the regenerant 
effluent may represent up to several 
thousand-fold concentration. 

During the war, Germany had two 


large cation exchange installations for ° 


copper recovery from textile wastes, 
These are reported to have recovered 
more than 10 tons of copper per day. 
An installation in this country consists 
of four 10-ft.-diameter units using a 
sulfonated coal cation exchanger and 
recovers about 800 Ibs./day of copper. 
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Several viscose rayon companies 
have been studying zinc recovery from 
rinse waters—the zinc resulting from 
hardening baths. One plant using a 
sulfonated polystyrene cation ex- 
changer has been installed with a ca- 
pacity for about one ton of zinc sulfate 
per day. Estimated savings after labor, 
chemicals and amortization amount to 
$40/day in addition to the elimination 
of a serious waste disposal problem. 

If other rayon manufacturers follow 
suit the installation value may run from 
one-half to one million dollars and re- 
cover 10 tons or more per day of zinc 
sulfate. Very little resin replacement 
is anticipated, although some rayon 
wastes contain organic materials that 
may eventually poison the ion ex- 
changer. 

Metal cations are also being re- 
moved from acid solutions of high con- 
centration in a number of plants. The 
metals removed include iron (from 20 
to 35% phosphoric acid pickling solu- 
tions used in steel finishing and metal- 
working industries); aluminum, cop- 
per and chromium (from 5 to 40% 
chromic acid solutions in anodizing, 
hard and decorative chrome plating 
and stripping operations in metal fin- 
ishing). About 25 installations valued 
at over $750,000 installed costs have 
been made for treatment of such acids. 
Experience has shown that little re- 
placement of the sulfonated polysty- 
rene cation exchanger is necessary. 
Perhaps double this number will be 
installed in the next few years. 

Metal cations can even be removed 
from relatively concentrated solutions 
of strong acids. Zinc and ¢opper, for 
example. may be removed from 1 to 
2% sulfuric acid solutions by sulfo- 
nated polystyrene cation exchangers, 
and such processes should be useful in 
brass mills and other metal-finishing 
operations. 

In the field of metal finishing, partic- 
ularly in anodizing, cation exchange 
is employed to purify the chromic acid 
bath. In the same field, anion exchange 
commands a potential market of sev- 
eral million dollars. partly as a solution 
of a problem of disposing of a toxic 
waste, and partly as a means of re- 
covering metal values. The problem 
arises from the rinse water that results 
from washing the product being fin- 
ished. It contains a considerable 
amount of chromic acid. 

By passing the water through an 
anion exchange column, treaters re- 
move the chromic acid before the 
water is reused. Then after the anion 
exchanger becomes exhausted, the ab- 
sorbed chromic acid is regenerated 
with caustic soda to forn the sodium 
chromate. This solution is sent through 


a hydrogen cation exchanger where the 
chromate is converted back into acid. 
Then the acid—concentrated by evapo- 
ration if necessary—is returned to the 
treating bath. 

A novel application of hydrogen 
cation exchange is the conversion of 
the sodium salts (soluble salts of 
metals, present as anions) into the cor- 
responding insoluble acids. Thus, so- 
dium silicate is converted into insolu- 
ble colloidal silicic acid or colloidal 
silica, used in textile manufacture, 
nonskid waxes, water treatment and 
foundry mold production. A duplex 
ion exchanger has been employed for 
this purpose for a number of years. Its 
design is unique in that it is fitted 
with a hydraulically driven rotary sur- 
face washer whose jets of water break 
up agglomerated ion exchanger par- 
ticles. By a similar process, tin in alka- 
line electrolytic tin plating wastes may 
be converted into insoluble stannic 
acid, which settles as a sludge for re- 
covery. Similarly, other metal anion 
complex salts, such as tungstates or 
molybdates, may also be converted 
into soluble or insoluble acids. 

Industrial Organics: The most 
widely used acid removal process other 
than water demineralization, at least in 
terms of amount of product treated, if 
not in terms of the size and number of 
units in service, is the removal of for- 
mic acid and traces of other organic 
acids from formaldehyde solutions. 

In the oxidation process by which 
formaldehyde is manufactured from 
methanol or hydrocarbons, a by-prod- 
uct oxidation turns out other com- 
pounds, primarily formic acid. And 
during storage or shipment, another 
small quantity of formic acid is 
formed. Anion exchange is applied 
very widely for the removal of this 
acidity. The anion exchange resin 
however, must have special charac- 
teristics to withstand the solvent ac- 
tion and the elevated temperature 
often required to prevent formation 
of paraformaldehyde at high concen- 
tration. It is regenerated with either 
soda ash or caustic soda. 

Initial investment for this job is 
small, probably about $150,000 for the 
entire industry, which employs about 
20 units.* And operating cost for alkali 
and resin replacement amounts to less 
than 2¢/100 Ibs. of the deacidified 
product. 

Application of formic acid removal 
is an interesting example of technolog- 
ical progress. At first, the low-acid ma- 
terial had only a limited market in 
special plastics, but as it became 


* Several formaldehyde producers also use a 
cation exchanger—to remove traces of iron be- 
fore the acid is removed. 
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freely available, the market grew 
until now most formaldehyde manu- 
facturers have low-acidity formalde- 
hyde available as a standard product. 

Glycerine producers, too, have 
found that ion exchange fits in with 
their processes, that their product can 
be upgraded by demineralization. 
Some grades (e.g., those resulting from 
pressure hydrolysis) contain initially 
only a small amount of ash and a little 
color or organic matter that can be re- 
moved in a mixed bed. The glycerine 
coming from the hydrolyzer can, after 
cooling, settling and filtration, be 
treated to remove fatty acids and me- 
tallic soaps. Effluent from the demin- 
eralizer, evaporated to a high gravity, 
meets C.P. or reagent-grade specifica- 
tions. Occasionally, bleaching may be 
required after the concentration. 

This same process can be used on 
single-distilled or high-gravity glyce- 
rine. In this case, the glycerine is di- 
luted with sweet water (demineralized 
from a previous cycle), demineralized 
and then brought back up to concen- 
tration. 

Soap lye crude glycerine is also 
being demineralized successfully. 
Since the ash load is high it is generally 
passed through several cation and 
anion exchangers in series in order to 
produce a high-grade product and to 
utilize the ion exchangers most eco- 
nomically and effectively. In some 
cases, the final treatment is mixed-bed 
demineralization. 

Where soap lye crude must be up- 
graded, demineralization competes 
with distillation. It has been calculated 
that in a new glycerine plant, with 
stills not already in operation, demin- 
eralization results in lower over-all 
costs where the ash is below 10% in 
82% glycerine. However, where stills 
are already in and operating, the eco- 
nomics do not favor their replacement 
by demineralizers. In this connection, 
it’s probable that few new soap lye 
crude plants will be built. The fu- 
ture of the whole glycerine industry is 
clouded by the growth of synthetic 
processes and by the increasing popu- 
larity of detergents, with a consequent 
reduction in soap and by-product 
glycerine production. 

Future installations to make glyce- 
rine from fats will probably favor hy- 
drolysis. In such plants, demineraliza- 
tion is economically attractive. The in- 
stalled value of operating glycerine de- 
mineralizers is probably about $200,- 
000. Annual replacement of the ion 
exchange resins means a market of 
about $50,000/year. 

Other Organics: Industrial organics 
are not, of course, the only targets of 
ion exchange men in the field of or- 





lon Exchangers: What They Are, Who Makes Them 





tion Exchangers 
Type 


Tradename 


Company 








Sulfonated coals 


Sulfonated cross-linked 
polystyrene copoly- 
mer resins 


Sulfonated phenol-for- 
maldehyde resins 


Carboxylic acid resins 


Phosphoric acid resins 


Zeo-Karb 


Permutit 
Amberlite IR-120 
Amberlite IR-112 


Nalcite HCR (Dowex 


50) 
Duolite C-20 


Zeo-Rex 
Duolite C-3 


Permutit H-70 
Amberlite IRC-50 
Duolite CS-101 


Permutit XP 
Duolite C-61 


The Permutit Co. 


Permutit 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
National Aluminate 


Corp.* 
Chemical Process Co. 


Permutit 
Chemical Process 


Permutit 
Rohm & Haas 
Chemical Process 


Permutit 
Chemical Process 





Anion Exchangers 
Type 


Tradename 


Company 








Weakly basic 


Intermediate basicity 


Strongly basic—quar- 
ternary alkyl amine 


Strongly basic—quar- 
ternary alkanol amine 








De-Acidite 
Permutit W 
Amberlite IR-4B 
Amberlite IR-45 
Nalcite WBR 
Duolite A4 
Duolite A-6 


Permutit A 
Ionac A-300 
Duolite A-70 


Permutit S-1 
Amberlite IRA-400 
Nalcite SBR 
Duolite A-40 


Permutit S-2 
Amberlite IRA-410 
Nalcite SAR 





Permutit 


Rokm & Haas 
National Aluminate 


Chemical Process 


Permutit 
Permutit 
National Process 


Permutit 

Rohm & Haas 
National Aluminate 
Chemical Process 


Permutit 
Rohm & Haas 


National Aluminate 


*National Aluminate markets the Dowex resins of Dow Chemical 








ganics; they're also pointing at appli- 
cations in fine chemicals, fermentation 
products including antibiotics: 

e A major refiner of corn products 
has patented a process of making 
glucoronolactone by the reaction of 
demineralized dextrose with methanol 
to form methyl glucoside. That, in the 
presence of a hydrogen exchanger 
catalyst and at high temperatures, is 
converted into the lactone. An anion 
exchanger then adsorbs the lactone, 
which is eluted when the bed is ex- 
hausted. 
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The removal of excess sulfuric acid 
used in the manufacture of many or- 
ganic compounds can be accomplished 
easily and economically by adoption of 
a process employed in f-alanine manu- 
facture. Here the major portion of the 
sulfuric acid is neutralized with lime 
or barium, But to assure an easier 
filtration, the solution is not com- 
pletely neutralized. A_ sulfate-free 
product can be attained by removing 
the sulfuric acid that remains in an 
anion exchange unit. 

@ It’s possible to control fermenta- 
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tion by cation exchange: removal of 
calcium, magnesium and some of the 
heavy metals required for growth of 
organisms from the fermentation me- 
dium controls or checks fermentation. 
No attempt is made to reclaim any- 
thing from the regenerant effluent, al- 
though such constituents as amino 
acids or potassium may be present. 
This process is not being practiced on 
a large scale in this country yet. In 
Europe, however, several installations 
have been successful in upgrading 
wines. They're usually cation exchange 
units {regenerated with acids, salts or 
mixtures) and anion exchangers to 
remove acids. 

Anion exchange is used in a number 
of fermentation processes to remove 
an undesirable anion and substitute a 
more desirable one. In the manufac- 
ture of citric acid from molasses by 
fermentation, one of the last steps (be- 
fore crystallization) employed by one 
manufacturer is the removal! of sul- 
furic from the citric acid by anion 
exchange. After regeneration of the 
anion exchanger with alkali, pure citric 
acid is passed through to provide ci- 
trate anions that exchange for sulfate 
ones in the solution. 

Amino acids are converted from one 
salt into another by the use of anion 
exchangers. The solutiors sent through 
anion exchanger beds, exhausted with 
the anion to be substituted and are 
then regenerated with a salt or acid 
solution containing the anion to be 
exchanged. 

e Jon exchange is employed in sev- 
eral successive steps of manufacturing 
certain antibiotics. A striking example 
of this is the separation and purifica- 
tion of antibiotics from the fermenta- 
tion broth by adsorption on a car- 
boxylic acid resin in the sodium form. 
This is followed by elution with acid 
and subsequent conversion of the an- 
tibiotic into another salt by anion ex- 
change. Virtually all of the strepto- 
mycin now being manufactured is 
adsorbed from the broth in this man- 
ner and several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of equipment and ion 
exchange resins are installed in these 
processes. 

Foodstuffs: It is possible to pro- 
duce a stable powdered cream by 
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treating skim milk with a cation ex- 
changer. But only two or three such 
plants are now in operation and the 
quantity of ion exchange material 
needed to supply them is only a few 
hundred cubic feet. 

Ion exchange has been a subject of 
much investigation in the refining of 
sugar. Here’s why: 

Historically, processes of refining 
sugar from the three major sources— 
cane, beet and corn—have included a 
crystallizing step in which the largest 
portion of the sugar is obtained as 
crystals of satisfactory quality. The 
remainder, however, is lost in the 
mother liquor, molasses, which also 
contains all the nonsugar solids and 
organic matter, along with a consider- 
able quantity of ash. 

The calcium salts—initially present 
and formed through clarification—tend 
to scale the evaporators, and the 
alkali metals inhibit the crystalliza- 
tion of the sugar products. Organic 
constituents increase color and impair 
flavor and other characteristics of the 
crystallized sugar. 

Ion exchange resins have proved 
themselves capable of removing these 
undesirable impurities. Sugar refiners, 
in fact, have pumped millions of 
dollars into commercial installations 
as well as pilot plant work. But of the 
dozen or so commercial installations 
made in this country, only half a dozen 
are now in operation and only a few 
of those show real profit. 


The refiners have found that in- 
stalling ion exchange equipment is 
a complex economic problem: while 
the resins improve the quality of the 
molasses, they reduce the quantity. 
If molasses is in surplus or causing 
a waste disposal problem, this would 
be desirable. If, on the other hand, 
it’s commanding a steady market (in 
feeds and as a fermentation raw ma- 
terial), an ion exchange unit would be 
unattractive. 

More important, sugar refiners al- 
ready have a heavy investment in 
bone char filters and auxiliary equip- 
ment, which they're loth to shelve. 
And the high replacement costs for 
resin in such an installation, on top of 
a high initial outlay for chemicals, 
make the refiner hesitant about adopt- 
ing ion exchange. 

Development work is continuing 
on new ion exchangers that will main- 
tain their effectiveness over long pe- 
riods of time. But even the avail- 
ability of such stable ion exchangers 
may not improve the economics suf- 
ficiently to make application on cane 
and beet sugar manufacture attractive 
except for specialty products because 
of the frequent small spread between 
the value of sugar in molasses and in 
the crystallized form. 

This is how ion exchange is used in 
sugar refining: the sugar solution, 
after clarification, is first passed 
through a cation exchanger and then 
through an anion exchanger. When 





Commodity 
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Sulfuric acid ... 
Soda ash . 
Caustic soda 


Hydrochloric acid : 


Commodity 


Styrene 
Divinylbenzene 
Sulfonating agents 
Organic amines 





CHEMICAL MARKETS IN ION EXCHANGE 


Two markets for chemicals occur in connection with ion exchangers: 
regenerant chemicals and those needed in the manufacture of the ion 
exchange resins. Neither has a significant impact on the over-all con- 
sumption of chemicals. Conventional regenerant chemicals and a rough 
estimate of their rates of consumption: 


Reports from various sources indicate the type and quantity of chem- 
icals used in the preparation of ion exchange resins: 


Consumption (tons/year) 


Consumption (lbs./year) 
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the exchangers are new, they remove 
a considerable portion of the color and 
organic nonsugars, as well as the ash, 
but this property decreases with con- 
tinued use, After exhaustion, the beds 
are sweetened off to reclaim the re- 
sidual sugar, and then regenerated. 
For large plants, sulfuric acid and am- 
monia or soda ash are the favored 
regenerants and some thought has 
been given to reclaiming the regen- 
erant effluent of ammonia regenera- 
tion as a fertilizer solution. Work has 
been conducted on recovering amino 
acids and organic acids from some of 
these regenerant solutions. 

Sulfonated cation exchangers tend 
to cause catalytic inversion of the su- 
crose, and in those cases where this 
invert sugar is objectionable, reverse 
demineralization may be used. This 
consists of strong base anion ex- 
changer treatment, then carboxylic 
acid-type resin cation exchange. How- 
ever, this process results in incomplete 
demineralization and may cause de- 
struction of sugar by the highly basic 
anion exchanger. 

The two-step demineralizing proc- 
ess has been applied commercially to 
liquid sugar manufacture from raw 
cane sugar and to manufacture of dex- 
trose and glucose from corn and milo 
maize. Customarily, anion exchangers 
of intermediate basicity are preferred 
io remove both strong and weak 
acids, In liquid sugar manufacture, 
the scale of operations is generally 
too small to warrant the huge invest- 
ment in standard bone char refining 
equipment. Demineralization and de- 
colorization by activated carbon treat- 
ment or chemically regenerated de- 
colorizing resins yield a good product. 
The water introduced during process- 
ing does not have to be evaporated 
off completely. Thus, demineraliza- 
tion has been found more useful for 
liquid sugar than for granular sugar 
manufacture. In starch conversions, 
besides improving quality and reduc- 
ing the amount of hydrol or molasses 
formed, demineralization is desirable 
because it reduces the crystallization 
time for dextrose and thereby the 
plant investment. In glucose manu- 
facture low ash and color are the 


achieved aims of ion exchange treat- 
ment. 

Medicinals: Many of the functions 
of the human body involve the same 
phenomena as are observed in stud- 
ies of ion exchange. These include 
ion exchange itself, chelation and 
diffusion through membranes. Bio- 
chemists and the medical profession 
have recognized this and are ener- 
getically studying ion exchange sub- 
stances, Several products are already 
being marketed for the relief of ail- 
ments of the human body. Among 
these are a mixture of ammonium and 
potassium cation exchange resin in- 
gested to remove sodium from the in- 
testinal tract. Thus, the level of so- 
dium in the entire body is reduced 
in the management of edema result- 
ing from cardiac failure and kidney 
malfuncticns. 


Another resin, an anion exchanger 
to absorb acids in the stomach in 
peptic ulcer therapy is being mar- 
keted. An inorganic cation exchanger 
is used in geriatrics to absorb certain 
poisons from the system and it is 
claimed to bring about a general im- 
provement in health for older people. 


Medicinal markets now consume 
approximately $100,000 worth of ion 
exchangers annually. Should it be 
possible to reduce the dosage of the 
sodium removal resin in order to over- 
come its objectionable bulkiness, a 
market of several millions of dollars 
for this one preparation alone might 
result. 

Other new medical uses still in 
the laboratory stage may have an 
equally bright future. One of these is 
a cation exchanger with adsorbed 
quininium, which is used as a diag- 
nostic tool in determinations of free 
acid production in the stomach. 

An intriguing application of ion ex- 
change to blood processing has been 
developed in connection with blood 
stockpiling. Within a short time after 
blood has been withdrawn from a 
donor, the calcium causes it to clot 
and become useless for transfusions 
unless sodium citrate or some other 
agent is added to complex or chelate 
the calcium ions. Under the auspices 
of the American Red Cross, workers 
at Harvard University developed a 
special ion exchange unit for the 
treatment of blood. This is a cartridge 
placed directly in the line through 
which the blood is drawn. A special 
sterile and nonpyrogen-bearing cation 
exchange resin of the sulfonated, 
cross-linked polystyrene type in the 
sodium cycle is used. Substitution of 
sodium for the calcium renders the 
blood stable for many days. This ap- 
plication is still only in the develop- 


ment stage but, if successful, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of resin per 
year may be needed. 

Catalysis: Acid regenerated cation 
exchangers have been employed for 
a number of years as catalysts on a 
laboratory scale and, to some extent, 
on a commercial scale. Among the 
catalytic reactions that are conducted 
by employing this “solid acid” are 
esterification, ester interchange, ester 
hydrolysis, aldo] condensation and de- 
esterification. The use of these sub- 
stances as catalysts permits reactions 
of many chemicals that are sensitive 
to conventional acid catalysts. The 
reactions are easy to control and the 
catalyst can be separated from the 
reaction mixture by a simple filtration. 

Although catalysis is a potentially 
big market, use of acid regenerated 
cation exchangers has not yet reached 
significant proportions because of tem- 
perature limitations imposed on the 
cation exchanger and because of the 
loss—at high temperatures—of the 
water needed to conduct the catalysis 
and to facilitate performance of the 
ion exchanger. The sulfonated coal- 
type cation exchanger is effective, in 
some instances, in spite of the absence 
of water. 

Anion exchangers have likewise 
been used as catalysts in the labora- 
tory. Several of the more successful 
applications have been aldol conden- 
sations, cyanomethylation of alcohols 
and the reaction of aldehydes with 
aceto acetate (the Knoevenagel Re- 
action). 

Chromatography: Ion exchangers 
may be used to separate mixtures of 
similar ionic substances by three dis- 
tinct methods: 

e One means of separation de- 
pends on the ability of ions that are 
strongly held to displace those less 
strongly held. Sharp separation is 
generally not possible, but there is an 
enrichment of least strongly held com- 
ponents in the effluent, while the ion 
exchanger bed contains the enriched 
strongly held components. 

e By proper selection of ion ex- 
changers for active groups or for 
porosity, it is sometimes possible to 
obtain sharp separation of com- 
ponents. Acting as molecular sieves 
(CW, No. 20, p. 64), ion exchange 
materials can separate amino acids 
and certain components of gas mix- 
tures. 

e In addition, complexing agents 
may be used so that a particular com- 
ponent in the mixture is not adsorbed. 
Or, a small amount of a mixture of 
similar ions may be adsorbed in an 
ion exchange bed and then separated 
by elution with complexing agents 
that accentuate the small differences 
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in affinity. Perhaps the most striking 
example of the latter method of 
separation is the work done at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory and at 
lowa State College in the separation 
of rare earths. 

Certain nonionic constituents may 
also be separated by ion exchange: 
A column is exhausted with an ion 
capable of forming ionized complexes 
with the nonionic constituents to be 
separated, Then, when the nonionic 
constituents are passed through, com- 
plexing takes place and the mixture 
is separated on the basis of differ- 
ences in stability of the complexes. 
Borate complexes of sugars, for in- 
stance, are separated in this manner; 
the borate acts as the complexing ion. 

Ion exchange chromatography, as 
a new tool, has attracted widespread 


interest in many fields including in- 
organic chemistry, amino acids, nu- 
cleotides and sugars. Biochemists and 
organic chemists are finding these 
methods valuable in conducting diffi- 
cult separations. Undoubtedly, indus- 
trial applications of some of these 
methods will soon be realized. 


The New Approaches 


The principle of ion exchange has 
been recognized for over a hundred 
years. But for most of that time, the 
theory lay dormant, awaiting practical 
applications. It was not until approxi- 
mately 18 years ago—when the origi- 
nal ion exchange materials were sup- 
plemented by organics—that ion ex- 
change achieved general acceptance 
for any purpose other than water 
treatment. 

But though it got off to a slow 
start, ion exchange applications are 
now moving along at a rapid pace, To 
the conventional ion exchange col- 
umns, for instance, have been added, 
in recent years, ion exchange mem- 
branes. Another new process, ion ex- 
clusion has also been introduced. And 
there’s been a considerable amount 
of development work to make ion ex- 
change a continuous process—al- 
though ion exchange still must be 
classified as a batch operation. 


Exchange by Membranes: Elec- 
trodialysis involving ion exchange 
membranes is currently undergoing 
intensive study in many laboratories. 
The motivating factor behind its de- 
velopment is this: 

One of the principal drawbacks to 
ion exchange for some applications 
is the fact that when used to remove 
ions in a concentrated solution, the 
resins become exhausted rapidly. 
Costs of regenerating them becomes 
a significant factor. 

In electrodialysis, the electricity 
takes the place of regenerant chem- 
icals, thus can widen the scope of 
economic practicality when dealing 
with a heavy concentration of ions. 

A good way to understand the dif- 
ference between conventional ion ex- 
change and electrodialysis is to visu- 
alize the structure of a typical resin 
bead as a rag ball made from a fish 
net. Numerous acidic or basic groups 
are permanently attached to the 
strands of the netting. 

Ion exchange membranes have the 
same internal structure as beads ex- 
cept that instead of a ball, the netting 
is in the form of a continuous sheet. 
The fixed acidic or basic groups for 
both types of ion exchangers form 
salts with cations and anions, respec- 
tively, and these cations and anions 
can do two things: they can move 





THE THREE APPROACHES TO ION TRANSFER — HOW THEY COMPARE 





ION EXCHANGE 


MEMBRANES 


ION EXCLUSION 





Applications 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 








In gereral, for solutions of 
up to several percent in 
concentration. 


Efficient in very dilute solu- 
tions; flexible, simple, thor- 
oughly tested; low-cost 
equipment. 


Occasional high regenera- 
tion costs. Requires clear 
solution, dilutes product. 


Gradual growth, will re- 
main leader. 





In general, for solutions 
over several percent in con- 
centration. 


Low operating cost per 
mole transferred. Suitable 
for high concentrations of 
electrolytes. 


Chemical instability. Equip- 
ment must be developed. 
Cannot economically pro- 
duce pure effluent or treat 
very dilute solutions. Some 
chemicals may pose elec- 
trode difficulties. 


Bright potential in brackish 
water treatment and as pre- 
treatment before percola- 
tion ion exchange. 





Separations of ionic sub- 
stances from nonpolar liq- 
uids. Also, separation of 
weak ionic substances from 
strong ones. 


Uses conventional equip- 
ment; low regenerant cost. 
Neither total nor relative 
concentration of constitu- 
ents is material. 


Relatively low capacity, 


hence higher initial cost, di- 
lutes product. 


Limited applications. 
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rather freely through the network 
structure, and they can leave the 
network structure to let a different 
ion come in. The latter process will 
be recognized as conventional ion ex- 
change; regeneration is obviously re- 
quired after the resin is saturated 
with exchanged ions. 


In electrodialysis, however, only 
the ability of the cation or anion to 
move through the membrane is im- 
portant. For example, if a cation ex- 
change membrane separates into two 
chambers a vessel containing salt 
water, the sodium ions move freely 
through the membrane in both direc- 
tions; the chloride ions cannot pass 
through the cation membrane and re- 
main in the original chamber. If a 
small electric field is applied, the 
sodium ions will move through the 
membrane only in the direction of the 
negative electrode. At the end of the 
process all the sodium is found on 
one side of the partition, and the 
equivalent hydrochloric acid on the 
other side. By suitably constructing 
a multichambered cell partitioned 
with cation and anion exchange mem- 
branes, a stream of seawater may be 
continuously divided into a pure 
water stream and a highly concen- 
trated brine, at the expense of a 
small amount of electrical energy. 

As an example of the economics, 
desalting of a brackish water of 5000 
ppm. electrolytes down to 500 ppm. 
by conventional ion exchange would 
cost $1.32/1000 gal. Treating the 
same water by a membrane cell 
would cost only $0.15/1000 gal. 
(This, however, represents only a 
portion of the total desalting costs.) 

Electrodialysis with ion exchange 
membranes offers promise in fields 
other than water purification: chlo- 
rine-caustic manufacture, the concen- 
tration of dilute spent pickling acids, 
waste salts and alkalies, protein de- 
mineralization, and the separation of 
certain ions all appear to bs_practical 
applications. In the electrochemical 
industry energy losses due to mixing 
of anolyte and catholyte can be mini- 
mized by the use of ion exchange 
membranes as partitions. It is antici- 
pated that the increased knowledge 


being obtained in this field and the 
improved membranes being devel- 
oped will soon expand the fields of 
ion exchange application by facilitat- 
ing treatment of regenerant effluents. 

Ion Exclusion: Another new process 
that depends on the unique cross- 
linked structure of the bead-type ion 
exchange resins has been termed “ion 
exclusion.” This process is essentially 
a solid-liquid extraction, in which the 
substance sorbed in the solid resin 
phase is recovered by water elution. 

Ion exclusion makes use of one of 
the properties of ion exchange ma- 
terials, namely that there is a distri- 
bution of any ion or dissolved chem- 
ical compound between the resin and 
the solution with which the resin is 
in contact. Since there is a highly 
charged network—either positive or 
negative—within the resin particle, 
ions of like charge will be repelled. 
Thus, when a mixture of a highly 
ionized and weakly ionized acid is 
contacted with a cation exchange 
resin in the hydrogen cycle, itself a 
strong acid, the weak acid will dis- 
tribute itself in the resin particle, and 
the strong acid in the solution. Dis- 
placement of the solution from the 
void space will yield the strong acid 
in a purified form. 

The displacement medium will 
cause a new distribution of the weak 
acid back into the liquid phase. The 
result is production of two purified 
solutions with no operating chemical 
cost except for the displacement solu- 
tion, which is generally water. An 
extraction carried out with an ion ex- 
change resin on a solution of salt and 
ethylene giycol in water can thus be 
used to remove the salt, the only re- 
generant being the water required to 
rinse the resin free of ethylene glycol. 

In practice, advantage can be taken 
of the rate of sorption and desorption 
of the desired constituents, so as to 
improve on the results that can be 
obtained from a simple, batchwise 
equilibrium operation. Both of the 
solutions will have a slightly lower 
concentration than the original. Limi- 
tations stem chiefly from the low 
throughput and character of solutes 
and solvent. A disadvantage is that 
in the sorption step, the maximum vol- 
ume to be treated is only a fraction 
of the resin volume. Only one large- 
scale unit has been reported in op- 
eration—probably for removing salt 
from ethylene glycol. 

Recent improvements in column 
ion exclusion have been reported in 
which by appropriate recycling, it is 
possible not only to purify a nonelec- 
trolyte solution of its salt content, but 
also to concentrate the nonelectrolyte. 
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Could chemical research develop shock-absorbing fluids 
e whose performance would be relatively unaffected 


by extremes of temperature? 


A. FLUID “SPRINGS” THAT 


SOAK UP SHOCK 


This is Viscasit— high-viscosity silicone fluid. It can 
repeatedly absorb crushing shock over long periods of 
time, yet not break down under severe stress or extreme 
temperature. The chemical structure of Viscasil fluids 
makes them relatively impervious to extreme heat or cold. 
At a temperature of 400 F or as low as —60 F, their shock- 
absorbing characteristics remain essentially unchanged. 


You can compress Viscasil to make fluid springs a frac- 
tion of the size of coiled metal springs of equivalent 
force. Comparatively small amounts of fluid could re- 
place large quantities of conventional fluids in cushioning 
the landings of large aircraft. 


Viscasil fluids are versatile, too. Their basic silicone char- 
acteristics make them adept at damping vibration, trans- 
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mitting torque, or as release agents for rubber, plastics, 
and metals, 
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What the Future Holds 


It is always dangerous to try to fore- 
cast what the future holds in a field 
developing as fast as that of ion ex- 
change. The last 10 years have seen 
the introduction of new ion exchange 
resins that have made possible many 
new applications both in water treat- 
ment and elsewhere. Obviously, im- 
proved ion exchangers will continue 
to be brought out and new types of 
resins will be introduced. More rugged 
exchangers will be developed to with- 
stand the increased abrasion encoun- 
tered in continuous devices. Chelating 
resins for adsorption of specific ions 
to the exclusion of others and im- 
proved monofunctional cation and 
anion exchangers to permit more ef- 
fective separation of ions will be 
developed. 

The benefits of ion exchangers or 
the ion exchange principle will play 
a bigger role in medical research and 
in preparations such as diagnostic 
tools, skin salves, adsorbents and car- 
riers for drugs to be released at a 
controlled slow rate. 

Ion exchange is becoming a com- 
mon laboratory tool. Specially pre- 
pared ion exchangers perhaps in the 
form of pellets or capsules may be 
useful for routine qualitative and 
quantitative analytical procedures. If 
past experience is any indication, this 
increased use in the laboratory will 
result in a variety of industrial appli- 
cations. Entire plant processes will 
evolve from ion exchange develop- 
ments. The forerunners of these are 
already appearing in the manufacture 
of several organic chemicals where 
catalytic conversion, purification and 
concentration steps are all utilizing 
ion exchangers. 

Techniques will be devised to re- 
duce investment and increase yield. 
Continuous countercurrent processes, 
equipment and regeneration tech- 
niques will be developed to treat both 
aqueous and nonaqueous solutions. 
Treatment of slurries will advance 
from its present pilot plant state to 
a commonplace operation. 

Ion exchange can play a vital role 
in solving water shortage crises by 
permitting a greater degree of reuse 


and recycling. For example, almost no 
electroplating shop will operate with- 
out ion exchange either in water 
treatment or purification of plating 
solutions. Already, many of the newer 
plating shops have adopted such com- 
bination processes. These permit re- 
covery of the metals in rinses, im- 
proved work, and reuse of the water 
(which is frequently hot, thereby 
saving heat values also). The present 
legal, esthetic and public health 
pressures for elimination of water 
pollution will lead to reliance on ion 
exchange processes to recover a vari- 
ety of valuable chemicals simultan- 
eously with waste elimination, Closed 
cycle rinsing, refining, solvent ex- 
traction processing or leaching steps 
that depend upon ion exchange 
will be in operation. Such ion ex- 
change processes have already been 
applied to photographie film rinsing 
operations. Ion exchange will be 
widely used in hydrometallurgy as 
one of the new techniques of working 
up poorer and more complex ores. 

New and cheaper chemicals, nota- 
bly rare earths and transuranium 
compounds, will be available only 
because of ion exchange. The prep- 
aration and separation of two new 
elements, californium and berkelium, 
was greatly aided by the use of ion 
exchange techniques. Ion exchange 
will make possible a degree of purity 
now unattainable, thus open some 
chemical doors that are presently 
closed. Low-acidity formaldehyde 
treated by anion exchange has already 
been so well accepted that several 
previously commercially unfeasible 
plastics owe their existence to it; and 
some formaldehyde manufacturers 
are encountering sales resistance to 
the untreated product that was pre- 
viously the industry’s standard. 

The amounts of solution presently 
treated by ion exchange are so great 
as to make this process one of the 
major unit processes in terms of vol- 
ume handled, It is estimated that 
the installed water conditioning ca- 
pacity of ion exchange installations 
in the U. S. is more than 10,000,000 
gpm., or enough conditioned water in 
a day—if all operated at rated 
throughput—to fill a tank % mile long 
by % mile wide to a depth of % 
mile, and represents the removal by 
ion exchange of more than 300 car- 
loads of CaCOs per day. While ion 
exchange applications outside the 
field of water conditioning will never 
reach these proportions, it is inevit- 
able that the unique problems that 
can be solved by ion exchange will 
result in increasingly wider applica- 
tion. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS single and multi-stage blow- 
ers are supplied for either motor or turbine 
drives with automatic flow or pressure control. 
Applications include gas boosting and ex- 


: hausting, agitation, aeration, and circulation. 
q te Special casing materials available for handling 

2 f corrosive gases include cast steel, chrome steel, 

; bronze, 18-8 stainless steel, and carbon- 

' red , molybdenum steel. 





MULTI-STAGE BLOWERS 


‘Centrifugal multi-stage blowers are used singly for 
volumes from 1000 to 100,000 cfm. Units may be ar- 
ranged for parallel or series operation as conditions 
dictate. Horizontally split casing designs are appli- 
cable for low and moderate pressures. Vertically split 
“barrel-type” casings are available for pressure as 
high as 2500 psig. 

Axial multi-stage blowers with 8000 to 1,000,000- 
cfm inlet volumes provide the same pressure rise 
obtainable from a single multi-stage centrifugal blow- 
er. Because of their high efficiency and small relative 
size, axial blowers are preferred for large volume 
operation. 





Rotary COMPRESSORS | 


Allis-Chalmers rotary compressors and vacuum pumps are 
the sliding vane type. These units consist of a water-jacketed 
casing with eccentrically supported rotor-fitted blades which 
move radially in and out of longitudinal slots. In operation, 
blades are forced out by centrifugal force, forming cells in 
which air or gas is trapped for compression or evacuation. 
Thus these units have positive displacement characteristics. 

Single-stage rotary compressors are available for 49 to 
3245 cfm with pressures of 5 to 50 psig. Two-stage compressor 
units are built for 387 to 1807 cfm, from 60 to 125 psig. 

Single-stage vacuum pumps are applicable for 22 to 5950 
cfm at vacuums from 0 to 20 inches Hg. Two-stage pumps are 
supplied in various capacities up to 29.9 inches Hg. 

With Allis-Chalmers rotary compressors and vacuum 
pumps, high speed operation makes possible a compact unit 
. .. Minimizes floor space requirements. Rotary motion elimi- 
nates vibration, simplifies foundation needs. Smooth air flow 
cuts piping costs, eliminates need for dampening air receivers. 
Units are self-contained, suitable for direct connection to 
electric motors or internal combustion engines. 








Allis-Chalmers builds a complete line of squirrel-cage, 
wound-rotor, synchronous, and direct-current motors, 
with electrical and mechanical modifications to meet any 
application. 


The Allis-Chalmers fin-type, 
totally-enclosed, fan-cooled 
motor has a corrosion-resistant 
cast-iron frame. Rib-type de- 
sign provides ample reserve 
cooling capacity. No inacces- 
sible air passages. Improved 
bearing design affords maxi- 
mum protection against foreign 
matter . . . facilitates in-service 


, lubrication. Available in 4 to 
SINGLE-STAGE BLOWERS gh 100-hp range. 


Allis-Chalmers single-stage centrifugal The standard Allis-Chalmers 
ida, ; tube-type, totally-enclosed, 
blowers are built in pedestal mounting fan-cooled motor may be modi- 
and overhung types for discharge pres- my fied for chemical plant appli- 
sures up to 7 psig. Close-coupled design ee a. _——- hte rer 
° . fo) is available with cooling tubes, 
and — speed a ee ics ann 
possibile a compac unr — a un a Ff: fan made of metals resistant 
can be mounted in very little space on a to acids or alkalies. Explosion- 
light foundation. Blower construction is proof types differ from stand- 
simple. The only moving part is the im- reao ard “eke ae yr = — 
, : Bi mechanical details. Ratings 
peller (radial or backward flow). He range from 40 to several thou- 
sand horsepower. 


Cutaway view shows 

sliding-vane construc- 

tion, water jacketing, * oe . 
and lubrication connec Allis-Chalmers motor con- 


tionsof Allis-Chalmers | trols combine maximum 

rotary compressor. line-to-motor protection 
with highly efficient opera- 
tion and low maintenance. 
The extensive line of full 
and reduced-voltage start- 
ers includes manual and 
magnetic, reversing or non- 
reversing, single or multi- 
speed controllers. Starters 
as well as pushbutton sta- 
tions are supplied in gen- 
eral-purpose or special 
cabinets, such as water- 
tight, dust-tight and ex- 
plosion-proof enclosures. 





COOPERATIVE ENGINEERING 

Your A-C representative is an application specialist — ready and 
able to work with your staff or your consulting engineers to solve 
your processing problems. His recommendations are backed by 
Allis-Chalmers engineering departments . . . by complete research, 
testing and pilot plant facilities ... by experience gained in solving 
thousands of equipment coordination problems. Each processing 
problem is given personal, expert attention. Engineers and tech- 
nicians examine and evaluate your process to make existing as well 
as new equipment as productive and economical as possible. 


UNBIASED RECOMMENDATIONS 
Because A-C builds many types and sizes in a given equipment 
line, recommendations are completely unbiased . . . dictated only 
by your specific needs. 
Most important is the fact that Allis-Chalmers interest in your 
problem is continuous. Laboratory services, periodic equipment 


check-up, emergency parts service are yours for the life of the 
equipment. 


Allis-Chalmers | 
"builds the following types 
of integrated equipment: - 


Crushers * Grinding Mills * Screens 





LIGHT Flaking Mills *« Roller Mills * Screens 


| 


PYRO-PROCESSING Furnaces ¢ Kilns *« Coolers * Dryers 








Generators * Condensers * Pumps * Transformers * Switchgear 
Substations * Motors * V-Belt Drives * Control 





LIQUID HANDLING A complete line of Centrifugal Pumps 





R AND GAS HANDLING Centrifugal Blowers * Axial Compressors + Rotary Compressors 


Allis-Chalmers Send me the following bulletins: aust? 


1150 S. 70th Street 25C6177, “A-C Equipment for the Process Industries.” WRITE 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin | would also like bulletins on FOR 
(Explanation of process or problem) 


LITERATURE 


A 28-page insert, ‘‘Allis- 
Chalmers Equipment for the 
Process Industries,” may be 
found in the Chemical Engi- 
neering Catalog. This insert 
is available in bulletin form 
(25C6177). Individual bulle- 
tins covering specific equip- 
ment lines also are yours for 
asking. 
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COACH: District Manager Robbins updates Shell salesmen 


Day Behind the Firing Line 


At some level in any sales hierarchy, 
there are men who are directly re- 
sponsible for definite sales territories. 
Theirs is the job of supplying the 
immediate backing for the men on the 
firing line. They serve by turns as 
strategist, counselor and consoler of 
the individual salesmen. Recently, CW 
followed one such man, noted and re- 
corded while he waded through his, a 
typical district manager’s, day. 

James “Jim” Robbins is Shell Chemi- 
cal’s Chicago District Manager. This 
puts him in key position of one of 
Shell’s largest areas, both geographi- 
cally and in volume—responsible for 
sales in the northern half of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakotas, Indiana and most 
of Kentucky. Stocky, ruddy, robust 
(215 Ibs., 6 ft. 2 in.) Jim Robbins has 
spent his last 17 or 18 years in chemi- 
cals in the Midwest. He has the dis- 
tinction of being Shell’s only district 
manager (out of 11) without tech- 
nical training. 

Married and the father of two, 40- 
year-old Robbins started with Shell in 
1946, the year the company set up 
its present marketing organization. 
Five years later he was promoted to 
manager of the St. Louis district; last 
year in August he was transferred to 
his present post in Chicago. 

Robbins has no cut-and-dried sched- 
ule. But as head of the Chicago sales 
team, his position requires him to carry 


out certain lines of responsibility with 
some degree of regularity. 

The day CW spent with him went 
like this: 

First Off: Robbins checks with his 
office on the previous day’s orders, 
unshipped orders, total sales for the 
month to date, various delivery ques- 
tions, 

9:30 a.m. He calls a conference of 
those of his seven-man force that are 


on company policy, diagrams account-handling technique. 


in. Discussion revolves around policy, 
competitors’ activity, status of new 
products and applications. 

Suggestions on handling specific ac- 
counts, whom to see, what to tell them, 
are all part of Robbins’ contributions 
to the sales huddle, Having known 
many of his customers for years, he 
feels his advice can often smooth his 
men’s way. 

11:30 a.m. Conference over, morn- 
ing mail attended, paper work readied 
for an afternoon away, Robbins invites 
American-Marietta’s purchasing agent, 





CONTACT: Business luncheon, as with American-Marietta’s Purcell, is daily fare. 
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ROUTINE VISIT (above and 
right): With Great Lakes Sol- 
the “perish” out of vents’ Dehmlow, Robbins 
perishable freight .. . 
checks Shell stocks, barge and 


om ‘pector perishable car movements, 


oni 
of provides CUSTOMER CALL: He dis- 


cusses service with Universal 


Oil Products’ Ted Wirth (c.) 


and Richard Schoenenberger. 
You, and your customers, can be sure 


are delivered same 
they left your plant. Route it Spector. 














A U. 8. Custom Bonded Common Carrier 


SPECTOR 


Home Office: 3100 S. Woleett, Chicago 8, Til. 
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Tisodium 
Phosphate 


CRYSTAL UNg 
MONOHYORArE 


odiltm 





Sodium Polyphos is Blockson’s brand 
name for a water soluble Glassy 
Sodium Phosphate with the desirable 
characteristics of Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate and Sodium 
Tetraphosphate. 


MN 





SODIUM ACID 
PYROPHOSPHATE 





SODIUM CHLORINATED 
SILICOFLUORIDE TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 





DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM FLUORIDE eteilinks 3 tenitiie 





MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE - 


HYGRADE FERTILIZER 
Anhydrous * Monohydrate “ 





BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY eo JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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ALL 
RUBBER 
DRUM 


SAFE AXD EASY TO HANDLE! 
NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 





for 
* MURIATIC ACID 

* HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
* FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 
Threaded or Stopper type closures 


GENERAL) 
TTL Sy 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 
5147 W. 67th St. + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
AKRON, 0. : . 
weWARK, HON. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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PLANING: ‘On the road’ half the time, 


Ken Purcell, to early lunch. Business 
luncheon is an almost invariable rite 
with Robbins, and he encourages his 
men to do likewise. Table conversa- 
tion usually centers on business, com- 
pany policies and services, this day 
includes preliminary estimates of 1955 
contracts. 

1 p.m. After lunch, he drives out to 
Shell’s Argo terminal, where he meets 
Louis Dehmlow, president of Great 
Lakes Solvents, Inc. First, Robbins 
makes one of his periodic checks with 
the terminal manager. Purpose: to as- 
certain how inventories and barge 
schedules at Argo (which serves in a 
300-mile radius from Chicago) might 























Story begins on p. 61 


Robbins covers 75% of distance by air. 


affect his own commitments. Then he 
and Dehmlow look over the denatur- 
ing plant that Great Lakes operates 
for Shell. 

2 p.m. Next stop, Universal Oil 
Products, is made with his salesman, 
Earl Ottens. While Ottens is busy eise- 
where, Robbins and UOP’s Ted Wirth 
and Richard Schoenenberger take a 
look at a new pilot plant unit. Robbins 
often accompanies his men, as he says, 
“but to assist, not to check.” Stops 
such as at UOP, to review product 
applications and company service, he 
considers of the utmost importance. 

3:20 p.m. A quick run puts Robbins 
aboard plane for Minneapolis. Target: 


4 
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PLANNING: Contracts-conning, sales strategy-studying wind up Robbins’ day. 
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Dowicide Preservative 
helps put a safe 
means of expression 
at children’s fingertips 


Popular finger paints 
use orthophenylphenol 
(Dowicide 1) for protection 
against objectionable odors 
or product breakdown 


Finger paints must obviously be exactly, safely 
constituted—easily soluble, safe even if swallowed, * 
non-irritating to a child’s delicate skin. Formu- 
lators depend on Dowicide® 1 to prevent objec- 
tionable odors and ingredient breakdown through 
bacterial attack, while meeting all the necessary 
requirements for safety. Orthophenylphenol’s 
characteristics are extremely well adapted for use 
against bacterial decomposition in a wide variety 
of additional formulations. 


Fourteen different Dowicide Preservatives cur- 
rently increase manufacturing efficiency or 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. DP 729A-3, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me further information on 
the uses of Dowicide preservatives. 


Title 





Cc 
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The Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics—Vol. 104, No. 2, Feb. 1952. 


Str MEDIC NBC-TV you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 





MONDAY EVENINGS-SEE YOUR PAPER FOR TIME & CHANNEL 
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improve product quality for the paint, textile, 
petroleum, adhesives, paper and pulp, cordage, 
leather, farming, transportation and other in- 
dustries. Your processing, packaging or selling 
operations might well be profitably benefited by 
investigating one or more Dowicide Preserva- 
tives. The Dow laboratories are equipped to 
analyze preservative problems individually and, 
if desired, to test samples of your materials. 
For detailed information, write THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 








for versatile 
performance, try... 


Alkanesulfonic Acid 


A strong, recoverable 
CATALYST 


Nonsulfonating +» Nonoxidizing 


An unusually effective 
INDOIL . catalyst where degradation 
" of sensitive organic 
reactants must be avoided. 
Contains 94% methane-, 
ethane-, and propanesul- 


fonic acids; 1% sulfuric 
Send for Bulletin 11 acid; 5% water. 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Ilinois 
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to assist salesman in contract negotia- 
tion. Plane travel is virtually indis- 
pensible, Robbins feels, in order to do 
an adequate job of covering his ter- 
ritory. He travels about 100,000 
miles/year by air. In addition, he 
covers 40-60,000 miles by car—about 
20,000 in his own, the remainder as 
passenger in his men’s cars. Robbins 
is on the move about 50% of the time, 
rather more than the average of 25% 
to 33% of Shell’s district managers. 
Big reason: the Chicago district con- 
tains an unusually large number of 
medium-size accounts. 

When not called away on special 
trips, Robbins makes a point of show- 
ing up at technical association meet- 
ings. He’s a confirmed joiner—belongs 
to various drug and chemical; paint, 
varnish and lacquer; perfume and 
cosmetic associations, plus Chicago, 
Louisville and Minneapolis paint clubs. 
He values these memberships highly, 
finds them invaluable for contacts, 
convenient (because they’re occasions 
to see many persons at once) for short- 
ening his already lengthy travels. 

10:35 p.m. Regular work day over, 
Robbins settles back for an hour or 
so of planning ahead. With new con- 
tract details to be checked before sub- 
mitting and the next day’s sales strat- 
egy to be mapped, Shell’s Chicago 
manager prepares for tomorrow’s run. 

- 
Plant Hunger: Published jointly by the 
National Fertilizer Assn. and the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science, “The Care and Feeding of 
Garden Plants” shows the home gar- 
dener how to recognize and correct 
plant malnutrition. The 14 contribut- 
ing authorities who wrote the book 
place emphasis on the importance of 
feeding flora. 

* 


Plastics Movie: Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc. is now offering for public exhibi- 
tion the color film, “A New World of 
Chemistry.” The picture presents many 
of the manufacturing steps involved in 
production of plastics and plastic prod- 
ucts. Designed for lay audiences, the 
27-minute film carries no advertising, 
is available for TV stations, schools, 
and other groups. 
° 

Distributor Appointments: Imperial 
Paper and Color Corp. (Glens Falls, 
N.Y.) has appointed Polymer Indus- 
tries Inc. (Springdale, Conn.) and 
Polymer Southern Inc. (Greenville, 
S.C.) to sell its textile printing, dyeing, 
and finishing materials. 

e The American Metal Co., Ltd., 
has been designated sales agents for 
Tsumeb Corp., Ltd.’s germanium di- 
oxide. 
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There’s more than meets the eye- 
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in Honeywell instrumentation 


Spectauizep Application Engineering is one of the most important 
extra values you get in Honeywell instrumentation. Although it’s unseen, 
it’s a vital part of your measuring and controlling equipment . . . 

for it’s what assures you of getting most effective utilization of the 
instrument performance that you buy. 


Here’s how this service works for you. First, a Honeywell field man 

sits down with your engineers, production men and instrument technicians. 
He digs out the facts about your process . . . finds out what needs to be 
measured or controlled, to what accuracy, under what conditions. 


Then Honeywell’s Application Engineering staff gets the problem. This 
group includes men who have first-hand experience in the instrumentation 
technology of a particular industry. Some specialize in chemical 
processing . . . others in metal-working . . . others in petroleum. 

Together they add up to an unequalled storehouse of knowledge on how 
to use modern instrumentation in modern production. They engineer 
your complete system . . . including not only the selection of instruments, 
primary elements and controls, but also the accessory switches, signals 
and interlocks that add distinctive features of convenience and safety. 


Honeywell Application Engineering takes a big burden off your own 
engineering staff. And it pays dividends in performance that spells real 
production economy, consistent quality and simplified maintenance. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
|H| Honeywell 
BROWN ItNSTRUMENTS 
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SOLVENTS 


..- BASIC 
FOR 
INDUSTRIES 


staufter 


“ag CHEMICALS 
SINCE 


Each year, more than $200 
million is spent for solvents 
used in manufacturing fin- 
ished products. The figure is 
increasing. With the advances 
in various materials for old 
and new products, solvents 
are necessary items to a great 
majority of industries. 


Stauffer has been supplying 
the key industries using sol- 
vents since the company’s in- 
ception. The present addition 
of a new Perchlorethylene 
plant in Louisville, Ky., where 
this important solvent is now 
being produced by an im- 
proved process, is a guaran- 
tee of increased supplies. 
With Stauffer solvents .. . 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Per- 
chlorethylene, Carbon Disul- 
phide ... as your assistant, 
you will find that your proc- 
esses will become efficient and 
economical. Stauffer service 
is designed to suit you! 


Stu, fe. +» 
Gisaravttead by GF neawe/ 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
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INITIAL SHIPMENT: 
The first cargo of 
polyethylene from 
Texas Eastman’s 
Longview plant de- 
parts for the com- 
pany’s customers. 

Part of the plant 

is visible in the 


background. 


Polyethylene on the Roll 


Rolling away from the loading dock, 
this big tractor trailer is chock-full of 
polyethylene pellets. It carries the first 
shipment of “squeeze” plastic from 
Texas Eastman’s new polyethylene 
production facilities at Longview, Tex. 

The plastic pellets don't need a 
truck to roll, however. Instead of hav- 
ing conventional cubical or granular 
form, these pellets are spherical. Ac- 
cording to representatives of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., its distribu- 
tor, the spheroid shape offers these 
advantages: 

¢ More uniform flow from the hop- 
per to the heating elements of the 
molder or extruder. Spherical shape 
reduces the likelihood of bridging over 
(locking together) and _ interfering 
with the addition. 

e Resistance to contamination. The 


MOBILITY: Little spheres may ease 
hopper handling, resist soiling. 


round surface minimizes dust-catching 
and foreign particle accumulation. 

e Lower bulk. Estimated to have a 
10% lower bulk factor, the “balls” 
need less storage space. 

e Reduced fines content. Hopper 
cleaning is facilitated by the fewer 
fines from the spheroids. 

Eastman Chemical plans to ship car- 
load lots directly from the Texas plant, 
less-than-carload-lots from Kingsport, 
Tenn. The plant has an aaa poly- 
ethylene capacity of 20 million lbs. Its 
yan ge will be offered in various colors 
and color concentrates. 

* 
New Solvents: Dow Chemical is now 
offering two new glycol ether solvents 
and intermediates in tank-car quanti- 
ties. The two: Dowanol 8 (ethylene 
glycol ethyl ether) and Dowanol 17 
(diethylene glycol ethyl ether). 

* 
Ready for Reference: lon exchange ap- 
plication to plating plant problems is 
the subject of a new technical bro- 
chure. Treatment methods, plating 
room use, relative merits of batch and 
continuous absorption, and economic 
considerations are discussed. Reprint 
T-123. Graver Water Conditioning 
Co., New York City. 

e Drum rings—catalog delineating 
bolted plain lug, weld nut, overlap- 
ping, plain lever, lever bolt, and other 
rings. Drum Parts, Inc., Cleveland. 

@ Maleic anhydride — technical 
booklet containing specifications, 
physical constants, packaging and han- 
dling data, and information on its use 
for various applications. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

@ Revertex concentrated rubber la- 
tex—bulletin providing data on latex 
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° Foster Wheeler has been actively associated 
% ) ; : 
Ww with both the petroleum and chemical industries 


for over 30 years and has designed and con- 
structed many individual petrochemical process 


units as well as complete chemical plants. 








NOW 'UNDER CONSTRUCTION: 


5 complete ammonia producing plants 
5 complete petroleum refineries 
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Technical Naphthas 
products, uses ard properties. H. L. 


Blachford, Inc., Newark, N.J. 

& Petroleum Solvents of | supa eget SO 
a Aft, vice enabling user to figure quantities 
Amsco-Soly Aromatic Solvents < of dry ice needed to preserve perish- 
. ables in trailer shipment. R. F. Allyne, 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago. 
Amsco Hexane : 4) e Synthetic fiber dyeing—booklet 
; a / analyzing methods and materials used 
, e/ in synthetic fiber dyeing. Acetate, 
and Heptane Y ‘ j Acrilan, Celcos, Dacron, dynel, For- 
tisan, nylon, Orlon, saran, Vicara, 
acrylic, and blends of these fibers with 
natural products are considered. Gen- 

eral Dyestuff Co., New York City. 


1 ' | © Epoxy resin reference folder— 
AMI Bil hy" colorful folder for storing reference 
4 J material. Marblette Corp., Long Is- 


land City, N.Y. 


| ' 1 © Register of British Manufacturers 

| i \ | BAL \P] BITS (1955)—latest edition including new 
d k French, German and Spanish glossa- 

ries, a buyer’s guide listing 6800 firms 


\ under 5000 trade headings, an alpha- 
betical directory, and trade association 
) . NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


and trademark information. Sponsor: 
Federation of British Industries. Pub- 
“wy oe wr & Sons, Ltd., London, 
gland. 

Sow we 5 lina e Trade Practice Rules for the 
Chemical Soil Conditioner Industry— 
Promulgated Oct. 15, 1954. Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington 25, 

D.C, Free. 
e Information summaries supp!ying 
facts on manufacturing, shipments and 
s * inventories for various commodities. 
Of particular interest to the chemical 
rganic Proxi eS industry: aluminum and magnesium 
mill products; animal glue; asphalt 
and tar roofing and siding products; 
fats and oils; gelatin; paint, varnish and 
BENZOYL PEROXIDES lacquer; refractories; superphosphate; 
and wood, pulp and paperboard. Bu- 
LAUROVL PEROXIDE reau of Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE PEROXIDE All 10¢ each (except Fats and Oils, 

35¢.) 


. . e Chemical Control Equipment 
* Stocked at convenient points to serve Catalog—also describes equipment 


the expanding plastic industry available for soil and blood testing. 
LaMotte Chemical Products, Balti- 
@ Sole selling agent for more. 

basic producer e Cyanide Waste Disposal—techni- 
cal booklet furnishing detailed infor- 
mation on chlorine and hypochlorite 
oxidation of cyanide solutions to non- 
toxic products. Columbia-Southern 


THE CHEMICAL DIVISION oF Chpmsical Corp., Pittsburgh, Fa. 


e 
C K 7 N & R 0 R Bl N S U.K. Synthetic Rubber Imports: The 
United Kingdom’s Board of Trade is 


now considering applications to import 
BOSTON + BURLINGTON + CEDAR RAPIDS +» CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DECATUR synthetic rubber from  dollar-area 
DES poppin * HOUSTON + LOS —* *« MOBILE + — YORK « + PEORIA countries for six months, ending June 


30, ’55. Detailed information on the 
use the rubber will be put to and sep- 
arate applications for each type of 
synthetic rubber are required. 
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AND ITS MAJOR DERIVATIVES 


IN THIS FACTUAL ANALYSIS of Oklahoma’s petrochemical 
possibilities, the Chemical Plants Division of the Blaw-Knox Company presents 


finite facts to be converted to the profit potentials of Ethylene manufacture 
in Oklahoma. 


This report takes you from basic Ethylene raw materials to its major 
derivatives and includes technical and economic considerations in the 
manufacture and marketing of these products. The sources of raw materials 
and utilities are presented and the available processes described. 


... in Oklahoma! 


VAST PETROCHEMICAL RAW MATERIAL RESERVES 
. + Available in Oklahoma! 


Crude Oil Reserves ! _...--.-Nearly 2 Billion barrels 
Natural Gas Reserves ....over 12 Trillion cubic feet 
Natural Gas Liquid Reserves ‘fatale .......800 Million barrels 
Liquid Hydrocarbon Reserves . tear ....over 2 Billion barrels 
Underground Coal Reserves ..................... ..-.-+-.45 Billion tons 
Water, too . . . large quantities of industrial water are available at 

numerous locations in Oklahoma, Reservoirs and surface water in 

RE: ERE Sr SSNS the east . . . wells and underground supplies in the west. 


tactent survey, presenting Sonnets OKLAHOMA OFFERS A HEALTHY INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE IN 


information on the production potentials ONE OF THE NATION'S FASTEST GROWING MARKET AREAS! 
of Ethylene and its major derivatives in 


Oklahoma. 


ia c.08 Langs, 
Oklahoma's complete Ethylene picture © US $53 Slllion 
contained in... , 


7 sections ' $39 Clllion 
27 tables Ms, 


8mapsandcharts § $I ’ $37 Billion 
135 PAGES OF FACTS! _ Del ...ai within « S00- 


~mile radius of Cen- 
jahoma. 


%, 


oy aa 
Bldg, Oxiero™ 
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7™ ANNUAL DU PONT SURVEY REVEALS: 


Over 88% of al 


'ZENITH -ORUGS J 


stores 


VARIETY STORES 
98.8% 


DRUG STORES 
98.9% 


HARDWARE STORES 
97.0% 


Market Research Is Only One of Du Pont’s 
Services to the Aerosol Industry 


If you wanttechnicalaid, put DuPont’s 
experience in the field of aerosol pro- 
pellents to work for you. Laboratory 
assistance is available to help you 
choose the Du Pont ‘“‘Freon’’* pro- 
pellent that will suit your product 
best. And we can also advise you on 
the steps involved in getting your 
product on the aerosol market. If 
you are interested in aerosol pack- 
aging, be sure to take advantage of 
these Du Pont services. 


The propellent for your product should 


be one of the “Freon” fluorinated 
hydrocarbon propellents . . . after 
all, the vast majority of aerosols sold 
are pressurized with ‘‘Freon’’ pro- 
pellents. Manufacturers know that 
“‘Freon”’ propellents are ideal for all 
types of products, and that they are 
safe . . . nonflammable, nonexplo- 
sive, virtually nontoxic. They rely 
on Du Pont’s 23 years’ experience 
with ‘‘Freon’’—experience that has 
made “‘Freon’”’ propellents the qual- 
ity standard of the aerosol industry! 
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stock Aerosol products! 


"SER| nce STATION 
Ts ewes “" 








GROCERY STORES DEPARTMENT STORES SERVICE STATIONS 
93.0% 87.6% 52.47% 


SEND FOR FREE DIGEST OF SURVEY FINDINGS— IT GIVES FACTS 
ON HOW RETAILERS ARE SELLING AEROSOLS IN TODAY’S MARKET 


Answers to the following questions—and many others—are 
vital to marketers who want to enter the booming and profit- 
able aerosol field. Do you know them? 


Q. What types of dealers sell household aerosols . . . personal- 
product aerosols . . . both? 


Q. What per cent of each type dealer’s sales is represented by 
what aerosol products? 


Q. Where in their stores do dealers keep aerosol products? 


Q@. What manufacturers’ display material do dealers receive 
and use? 


Q. Why do dealers like to sell aerosols? 


You'll find the answers in the Digest of the 7th Annual 
Aerosol Market Survey made for Du Pont. Mail the coupon 
below for your free copy today! 


: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
E R e oO WN Room N-11500, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me the Digest of the 7th Annual Aerosol Market Survey. 
SAFE PROPELLENTS 


a 
** Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark Name Position 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents 


at 


Ciicueiueseittines Chemistry 
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rReepUCTITON 


MODEL takes shape as engineers—working only from flow sheets and plot plan—asse 


mble it from prefabricated forms. 


COMPLETED just 128 hours later, model is approved by mana gement® (left), Then picture of ‘model is made against a grid 
background and dimensions are transferred directly onto photo (right). For closeup of finished product, turn the page. 


Case of the Photogenic Scale Models 


Caught between the growing complex- 
ities of chemical process plants en one 
hand and the demand for lower en- 
gineering costs on the other, today’s 
design engineer is relying more and 
more on improved scale-model tech- 
niques. This week, the Parco Co. (New 
York City) is giving them a new tool 
to work with: a method of photo- 
graphing the model, then using the 
photo itself as the basis for key plans 
(instead of blueprints) and as an aid 
in preparing isometrics. 

Actually, Parco’s system is an intri- 
cate one covered by a series of some 
18 patents. Designed primarily to 
facilitate the construction and utiliza- 
tion of scale models, it features pre- 


* Parco President Jack Parker (right) and his 
assistant, Nat Weldeer, 


74 


formed components and magnetically 
mounted equipment that can be shift- 
ed from place to place before being 
permanently fastened. Finally, the 
finished model can be photographed 
and the dimensions, along with other 
necessary information, can be placed 
right on the picture, thereby eliminat- 
ing the need for blueprints. 

The idea of using models to sub- 
stitute for blueprints does not, of 
course, originate with Parco. Indus- 
trial Models, Inc. (Wilmington, Del), 
a pioneer in the model field, has been 
doing just that for some time (CW, 
July 11, ’53, p. 46). And Jeff Bowen, 
president of the firm, admits he has 
been investigating the practicality of 
utilizing photographs of them as the 
basis for engineering drawings. 


Bowen, however, sees some limita- 
tions to the photographic techniques. 
He points out that the equipment areas 
in some models are congested, that 
getting usable pictures would be dif- 
ficult. Also, in taking pictures of models 
that cover relatively large areas, paral- 
lax would cause distortion. Although 
he doesn’t rule out the idea altogether, 
he feels that some kinks must be 
straightened out before the method 
can be made more generally ap- 
plicable. 

Parco’s Parker, on the other hand, 
figures that by using models that can 
be easily disassembled into sections, 
congested areas could be _photo- 
graphed. And he feels that the distor- 
tion problem can be overcome by 
taking pictures of individual portions, 
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PROFIT STIMULANT FOR THE SOIL 


Turning farm products into profits calls for more than modern 
farm machinery. Today’s production booster that adds a bonus of 
better quality to almost any crop is anhydrous ammonia. It’s the 
newest member of the Atlantic family of petrochemicals . . . that’s 


why you see a miniature refinery superimposed on the field of 
growing corn. 


sha 


This ammonia gas is injected into the soil where it combines readily 
with moisture, providing low-cost nitrogen for plant growth. 


Farmers well know that corn, like most crops, takes great quantities 
of nitrogen from the soil. Anhydrous ammonia acts as a fountain 
of youth. It gives the soil plenty of nitrogen for high crop yields 
at minimum cost per acre. In addition, anhydrous ammonia is 
used in the manufacture of many dry fertilizers. 


Perhaps you’re not a farmer. Practically all of us, however, benefit 
from anhydrous ammonia. It is used in widely different industrial 
products such as synthetic fibers, plastics and explosives. 


Industry of all kinds is constantly finding new and profitable uses 
for Atlantic petrochemicals. Atlantic engineers will gladly work 
with your technical staff to help reduce costs, improve quality, 
increase production or develop new and better products through 
the use of these chemicals. For information on this service, write 
to The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. H-122, Chemical Products 
Sales, 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 





In the West: L. H. Butcher ATLANTIC 
In Canada: Naugatuc er j 4 
Dominion Rubber tid 


A ee oi PETROLEUM 
intwerp, Belgiun CHEMICALS 
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ng total man-hours at 136. 


THIS PLAN (for a 20,000 bbl./day hydroformer) was finished from the photo in 8 hours, putti 
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TRITON X-100 Proves Superior 
in Cleaning Brass and Steel 








DISTILLED WATER 





x. 100 





DISTILLED WATER 





4 SURFACTANT IN STPP 


Fig. 1 
Percent cleaning of X-100/STPP,A.A.S./STPP 
and distilled water on mild steel 


@ In the research laboratories of Rohm & Haas hard 
surface detergency tests were performed on a number 
of metals using a large variety of cleaners. Cleaning 
agents used were TriTOoN X-100, sodium tripolyphos- 
phate, an alkyl-aryl sulfonate, and, for comparison, 
distilled water. 


The above charts show the typical behavior of 
blends of a surfactant and an alkaline builder on 
brass and mild steel. When as little as 24% or 5% 
Triton X-100 was added to sodium tripolyphos- 
phate, detersive action on both metals was found to 
be superior to that obtained with comparable blends 
of STPP and a commercial alkyl-aryl sulfonate. 


A blend of 24% Triton X-100 and 974% STPP 
was found to be a better cleaner than one containing 
10% aryl! sulfonate and 90% STPP. This is a striking 
example of the superior performance and economy 
which can be obtained with Triron X-100. 


Fig. 2 
Percent cleaning ‘of X-100/STPP,A.A.S./STPP 


and distilled water on brass 
e 


WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Kepresentatives in principal foreign countries 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 










Maas TSP helps make 
better adhesives for 
the plywood industry. 


Maas TSP makes better 
degreasing baths 


for cold rolling of steel 


Maas TSP preserves fruit 
better prior to cooking at 
the country’s leading packers 


Maas TSP makes 
cutting oil emulsions better. 


THE VERSATILE PHOSPHATE 
a] 


Maas TSP gives 
cold rubber manufacturers 
better viscosity control. 


Maas TSP gives 
better performance 
to gun recoil fluids. 





PRODUCTION..... 


then fitting the pictures together in 
mosaic fashion. 

To bolster this point of view, Parker 
points to the 20,000-bbl./day hydro- 
former job it’s just bringing to com- 
pletion (see cuts, preceding pages). 
The model was built in 128 man-hours, 
the key plan was made from a photo 
in eight. Parker figures, the same job 
by normal procedures would have re- 
quired 800-900 hours. 

If he has his way, plans will no 
longer be thought of as “on the draw- 
ing boards.” Instead, they'll be “in the 
dark room.” 


Hydrate Debate 


One of the highlights of the meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York last fortnight 
was a discussion of the use of hydra- 
zine hydrate as a scavenger of oxygen 
in boiler feedwaters. A team of Amer- 
ican engineers and a British investiga- 
tor reached the same conclusions but 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
The stage for the discussion of hy- 
drazine’s practicality was effectively 
set by Sheppard Powell and Lewis 
von Lossberg, consulting chemical en- 
gineers from Baltimore. 

They pointed out that to inhibit 
corrosion in power plants, it’s neces- 
sary to remove the oxygen from the 
water. In the past sodium sulfite has 
been used. It does a completely satis- 
factory job in most applications. How- 
ever, principally because of the re- 
sistance to introducing solids to the 
water even in small amounts, there’s 
been a search for other compounds. 

Then Richard Harsman and Eric 
Woodward, of Olin Mathieson, gave 
a rundown on how hydrazine hydrate 
can do the job. A powerful reducing 
agent, the hydrate (and some other 
salts of hydrazine) picks up oxygen 
readily, decomposes to nitrogen and 
water under mild pressures and at 
lower concentrations. At higher pres- 
sures and concentrations, it decom- 
poses into nitrogen, ammonia and 
water. But the formation of ammonia 
is controlled by limiting the dose, 

The Olin Mathieson engineers re- 
port that hydrazine hydrate effectively 
controls the amount of dissolved oxy- 
gen without contributing to the amount 
of solids. 

Great Britain’s Jack Leicester, of 
Admiralty Materials Laboratory, Dor- 
set, then agreed, in substance, with 
the American team that hydrazine was 
a worthwhile tool in controlling the 
oxygen. However, he pointed out that 
the mechanism of the reaction is not 
fully understood and that its applica- 
tion in all types of boiler plants is a 
question mark. 
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High-temperature Alloys S 


now Melted and Cast in 
Stokes High-Vacuum Furnaces 
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Vacuum furnace melting and 
casting is the economical 
method for producing many new 

metals, with greatly improved 
properties. Alloys that can stand 
i up in rocket engine combustion 
chambers and advanced jet 
engine turbines, metals essential 
for the construction of nuclear 
reactors, still other high-purity 
f metals with properties not pre- 
viously attainable . . . these are 
t just a few of the more than 
thirty new elements vacuum 
processing has added to the 
industrial spectrum. 


Vacuum-melted high alloy 
steels have greater tensile, yield, 
and impact strengths than con- 
| ventionally-processed metal, 
plus greater stress-rupture 
i strength at elevated tempera- 
i tures, less creep, less brittleness. 

High-purity iron, processed in 
vacuum, has 60 to 75% greater 
stress-rupture strength and 
f 400%, more elongation than con- 
ventional metal. In anti-friction 
bearings, vacuum-processed 
steel has shown an increase of A Stokes high-vacuum melting furnace of 1000- 
i 300% or more in fatigue strength, and given a whole new pound capacity at Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
( perspective to the subject of wear-resistance. Corporation, Utica, N.Y. The furnace is to be 


Moreover, vacuum pr ing of alloys conserves used vd _ melting and eee ee 
’ ‘ocess. ; ~ ture alloys for jet engine rotor ades. 

critical hardening elements, since there is minimum loss . gi se 

of these metals during melting. More usable metal 

is obtained from each melt, and virtually all of the 

scrap can be salvaged by vacuum melting. 


SToKEs is building vacuum furnaces to process these 

, high-purity metals in quantities up to 2000 pounds, and 

i" planning 5000-pound units. Strokes vacuum furnaces reflect 
the practical experience accumulated in fifty years of 
building vacuum equipment. An interesting NEW 
brochure is ready for mailing on request! 






















F. J. Sroxes MAcHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 


STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages f industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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Looking for a 


Rianne organic 


in larger-than- 














laboratory amounts? 


@ It's easier to ask Eastman 
to make it for you! 


Extensive facilities and 
wide experience in the prepa- 
ration of over 3500 Eastman 
Organic Chemicals for research 
and analytical work can serve 
you with compounds hard to 
find on the market in quantity. 
We shall be glad to discuss 
your requirements with you. 

Write or wire Distillation 
Products Industries, Eastman 
Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


1} 7} 


Distu.ation Propucts InpustRiEs 
is a division of 
Eastman Kopax Company 























CONTROL CHARTS: Conferring® on proposed SQC charts, production men, chemi- 
cal engineers, and statisticians map out the guidelines together. 


Statistics Slash Rejects 


Overcoming a natural, if irrational, 
distrust of the laws of probability, 
production men have been putting 
statistics to work predicting process- 
ing troubles before they happen. One 
chemical company, satisfied with re- 
sults shown in a just-completed year- 
end survey, has decided to extend its 
statistical quality control program 
(SQC) to other operations in its organ- 
ic chemicals department. 
Although started only a year ago 
as a full-scale operation in its Kinetic 
Chemicals Division, Du Pont’s SQC 
program is now used to control the 
moisture and noncondensible gases 
content during manufacture and pack- 
aging of its Freon fluorinated hydro- 
carbon compounds. For the future, the 
company envisions application of the 
program to the manufacture of TEL 
and other gasoline additives, dyestuffs, 
intermediates, and rubber chemicals. 
Quality Plus: As anticipated, the 
program paid off in improved quality; 
but more than that, avers the firm, 
it is expected to result in increased 
production yields, more efficient use 
of men and machinery. Perhaps most 


*Seated (left to right): Hillman Harris, super- 

visor of statistical controls for Du Pont’s Cham- 

bers Works; Arthur Hawkinson, quality control 

supervisor in the Kinetic area. Standin 

(left to right): John Page, senior supervisor o 

the Kinetic manufacturing ore) Joseph Meyer, 
ded Bet 8 om 


senior supervisor of | area. 





important is the drop in production 
rejects to almost zero. 

Before the program was started, 
rejections were running about 20% 
because of above-specification mois- 
ture content in certain-size small cyl- 
inders. 

But after the first month, the re- 
jection rate dropped to 15%, then to 
10% a month later, and after the third 
month it was running between 0-5%, 
has held to that level since. Also, spe- 
cifications were tightened after the 
second month, and the present rejec- 
tion rate would actually be about zero 
under the original specs. 

It is difficult to pin a dollar sign on 
actual savings. The program has been 
in operation a relatively short time and 
several phases are still in the develop- 
ment stage. But production men at the 
company’s sprawling Chambers Works 
at Deepwater, N.J., figure savings will 
range in the “tens of thousands” of 
dollars in the first year alone. 

In addition to the drop in rejects, 
plant officials list many other sources 
of possible savings. Among them: 

e Decrease in frequency of re- 
sampling operations can save a large 
amount of both laboratory and super- 
visory time as well as outlays for re- 
peated replacement of processing and 
analytical equipment. Before the pro- 
gram was adopted, a laboratory test 
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Glascote’s exclusive rotary mechanical seal means 


No more leakage 
: Under pressure 


OPERATING GLASS-LINED VESSELS UNDER 
TOXIC OR EXPLOSIVE CONDITIONS? 
GLASCOTE’S POSITIVE SEALING IS THE ANSWER! 





peeeaeanll: alae * 


No other seal is so effective on glass-lined vessels 
with top-entering glass-coated agitators, Exclusive 
features promote successful use of higher pressures 
. +» » prevent contamination of vessel contents. 





@ A balanced pressure system. Pressure 
in liquid-tight housing is kept higher than 
internal vessel pressure through use of coil 
springs and pressure-circulation of oil or 
other cooling lubricant. 


@ Timken bearing assures constant align- 
ment of sealing surfaces . . . prevents 
agitator wobble. Sealing materials are a 

carbon gland insert and seal-rings of in- 
soluble Teflon. 


@ Blue color shows how glass lining ex- 
tends up into the unit . . . past tight-seal- 
ing carbon insert. No contaminating 
material can enter the vessel. 


@ Ground glass portion of agitator shaft 
promotes snug fit. 


we now serves you 
% as a subsidiary of 


AODSmith | 


[= was a significant merger indeed when Glascote joined A, O. 
Smith—world’s largest manufacturer of glass-lined steel products. 
Now A. O. Smith's facility and research in ceramics and metallurpy 
broaden the working range of Glascote’s own technicians. 


Processors can count on a continuous flow of exclusive developments 
like the one featured above. They will continue to enjoy the superior Si) ere ee ee iw Cc 
-orrosion-resistance and advanced design of Glascote reactors, re- 
eae . conde a VE ators to “ tanks and transport tanks CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
ceivers, condensers, evaporators, storage ts ansp ks. itaneimancah Ac & Ganbineeniatine 
You will find Glascote products in use at duPont, Carbide & Car- 


I Sales offices or agents in Principal Cities 
bon, Naugatuck, Dow and other companies. How about your plant? Export Sales: A. 0. Smith Corp., International Division, Milwauk 
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Koppers 





dust released for [955° 


information you'll want on 


Synthetic Chemicals 









dbpc® Antioy ‘dant 
Impruvol 33® Antioxidant 
Imprevol 20© Antioxidant 
Styrene Monomer 
Divinylbenzene 
Polystyrene 
Diethylbenzene 
beta-Methyl Umbelliferone 
Ethylbenzene 

C-4 Aromatic Solvent 
“Fibertuff” Polystyrene 
Expandable Polystyrene 
Styrene-Butadiene Latices 
Polystyrene Emulsions 
“KTPL” Resins 

Resorcinol 

beta-Resorcylic Acid 


Penacolite® 
Adhesives & Resins 
























Barium Cyanide 
Sodium Cycnide 
Potassium Cyanide 
Phthalic Anhydride 


























THIS NEW BULLETIN lists the properties, reac- 
tions and uses of the synthetic organic chemi- 
cals produced by Koppers. Each of these 
chemicals has established commercial appli- 
cations, and in addition, offers rich, new fields 
of investigation to research and development 
chemists. 





i —— Send this coupon for your free copy —— -- 


Koppers Company, Inc., Dept. CW-124 
Chemical Division 


| | 
| Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania | 
| Please send me your new 1955 bulletin | 
| on KOPPERS SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS. | 
fe SEER TELEE TRE a aL ee (ONES shie ee as | 
| Company.... in’ AR & BD bak Se aa AS jee oe 
| Street se gt astL tg tic eas weal alee Soe | bk SeaceN | 
| COP. 65.5 eek, Cee PG EN ic cas oe | 
Recess) neces moma coun smn cir stm ex cei sip cin nena ee wank on eps po 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division, Dept. CW-124, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK - BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 












PRODUCTION..... 


indicating that production was amiss 
had to be verified by two additional 
analyses. Now, SQC makes possible a 
more reliable judgment of initial anal- 
yses, saves on amount of resampling 
required, 

And another result of this is the 
reduction of production and shipping 
delays. Possibly, the company be- 
lieves, such delays may eventually be 
eliminated altogether. 

e Coupled with this is the decrease 
in rework of production to meet spe- 
cifications. Greater accuracy and re- 
liability of initial tests because of the 
mass of data available under SQC 
makes possible a sizable savings on 
rework, 

® Material loss, which often occurs 
in rework operations, is also dimin- 
ished. 

e The program saves time spent in 
finding cause or source of contami- 
nants since it spots trouble more 
quickly than the old testing system. 

e It is also simplifying or eliminat- 
ing extra processing equipment such 
as driers that were previously con- 
sidered necessary. 

Scientific Sampling: Statistical qual- 
ity control programs are, of course, 
not new; but the increasing accept- 


‘ ance with which they are being met 


is. It has taken production men a long 
time to overcome their distrust of 
“periodic” sampling, which is the core 
of such programs. There is always a 
chance, in judging an entire lot b 
only a sample, that the sample will 
not be truly representative. Because 
of this production men have felt: 
Why take a chance? 

Part of the answer is provided by 
experience like Du Pont’s. The other 
part of the answer, drawn from both 
the ancient and recent history of man- 
ufacturing, comes from the proved 
superiority of SQC over 100% in- 
spection, which is plagued by human 
as well as mechanical fallibility. 

Once Du Pont’s Kinetic Division 
was sold on SQC, the only major prob- 
lem in setting up the program was 
the translation of test data into mean- 
ingful charts (see cut). Because the 
company had been running quality 
tests on the product for years, the 
chemical engineers had a mass of 
data to choose from. As a basis for 
the chart, they decided on a general 
pattern of quality desired in the fin- 
ished compound, and as a start made 
up charts without firm limits. 

After the first four months, pro- 
duction men had gathered enough 
operational data to make up new 
charts with manufacturing control 
limits. These limits are constantly re- 
viewed; and, as production experience 
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different types of 
TRI-CLOVER fittings 
used to solve specific 
Corrosion-Resistant 
piping problems for 

ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


a Eli Lilly’s modern, efficient pharmaceutical 

plant at Indianapolis serves as an excellent 
example of the way in which some of the many 
types of Tri-Clover Stainless Steel Fittings are 
utilized to solve specific corrosion-resistant 
liquid conveying line problems. 

With Tri-Clover and Eli Lilly engineers 
working together, the most efficient, 
economical type of fitting and line assembly 
was determined to meet each individual 
process requirement. 

With a complete line of all types of 


highest quality stainless steel fittings, valves, 
pumps and tubing, plus experienced engineering 
service, Tri-Clover is extremely well qualified 
to help you solve your corrosion-resistant 
piping problems. 

Call or write for further details. 


See your nearest 


TRI-CLOVER DISTRIBUTOR 


LADISH CO. 
Tri-Clouer Division 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 
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EXPORT DEPARTMENT—-8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, U.S.A. . 


































CHECK THE PRODUCTS 
OF INTEREST TO YOU 
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BORAX 
Technical and U.S.P. 













(CO SODIUM METABORATE 
( SODIUM PENTABORATE 
( ANHYDROUS RASORITE 
(CD RASORITE SPECIAL 
CONCENTRATES 
() COLEMANITE (Ore) 
( GEPSTLEY BORATE (Ore) 

CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY TO; 
100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

For Bulletins and Information... 
Samples Will be Sent on Request. 








































When You Want Boron Tri- 
oxide—Look to Pacific Coast 
Borax Co, first for the particular 
boron product you require, Here 
is widest diversification of BoOs 
sources... borates, concentrates, 
and ores, Here is every facility — 
from mine to refinery—to satisfy 
your needs, Our research chemists F 
and technically-trained sales staff p AC | F | C C 0 A S T B 0 R A X C 0 
will gladly assist you to determine . 
the product most suitable. 
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(OLDBuUBY ) 
comin etyantia ® 


Easier to ask us 













































eve a problem arise, or 
a question trouble you about any of the 
chemicals we manufacture, or possibility of 
new or extended use, it is easier for you to 
ask us than delve into the subject and take 
time, money and energy for research. The 
answer may be in our heads or fies. If not, 
and it seems worthy in our efforts to serve, 
we will endeavor to find the solution or the 
answer. All inquiries are strictly confidential. 


; ; = a MG 
OLDBURY 
ELECTRO -CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Executive Offices: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


a Plants: 
NIAGARA FALLS, N., Y. COLUMBUS, MISS. 
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PRODUCTION..... 


permits, specifications are narrowed 
and control limits tightened. 

Statistics Significance: A happy but 
unlocked-for offshoot of this program, 
reveals Du Pont, is the spirit of rivalry 
that has developed between its pro- 
duction and sales teams with produc- 
tion arbitrarily adhering to specifica- 
tion limits narrower than those set 
by the sales groups. 

Of a more significant nature, the 
company counts the improved rela- 
tionship between plant and laboratory 
personnel as one of the program’s in- 
tangible but important bounties, com- 
parable in value to most of the money- 
saving production angles. Better team- 
work between the two is already evi- 
dent, claims the company, with both 
groups now having a greater respect 
for each other's work. 

Prior to the program, when tests 
showed that production was about 
to go out of specification bounds, 
plant personnel were often “suspici- 
ous,” felt the laboratory might be in 
error. Now plant personnel’s confi- 
dence in the lab is high; with stand- 
ardized quality control, explains one 
production supervisor, the operator in 
the plant can look at one of the charts 
and immediately know how he’s 
doing and what to expect. 

As well as providing both the su- 
pervisor and the operator with a re- 
liable indication of how production is 
at any given moment, SQC also en- 
ables them to call their shots on fu- 
ture production. Previously, they were 
always looking backward in an effort 
to control quality, and this is like lock- 
ing the barn door after the horse is 
gone. 

Too, the program serves to keep 
everyone on his toes. When trouble 
occurs the charts can, for example, 
pinpoint the exact shift on which it 
started. 

What do the production men think 
of statistical quality control now that 
they have had a chance to work with 
it for almost a year? They are, for 
the most part, more than satisfied. 
The program, plant men agree, has 
given the Kinetic Chemicals Division 
a scientific system of quality control 
that reduces the chance of human 
error. 

Previous sampling techniques were 
not calculated on firm. statistical 
ground and it was possible that in- 
consistencies sometimes entered the 
picture. This is now eliminated, they 
believe, under the coldly factual and 
scientific sampling currently in use. 
Also, it’s given production men a 
more effective tool for measuring and 
judging their performance, making 
their efforts more effective. 
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COSDEN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS 
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HANDLING RAW RUBBER IS STICKY BUSINESS 


Dusting powder-fine stearates on raw rubber products 
makes them non-adhesive. But stearate dust can create 
a nuisance as well as be wasteful. So, Malrex Chemical 
Company of Malden, Massachusetts, for several years 
have manufactured a stable aqueous dispersion of 
Cyanamid’s pure zinc stearate for coating all types of 
uncured material and synthetic rubbers. Stocks may 
now be dipped or sprayed without dust or waste. A 
uniform coating and an extremely stable solution are 
both assured by the dependable purity and consistent 
particle fineness of this versatile Cyanamid stearate 
and by the careful compounding of Malrex Chemical 
Company. 


Bales of GR-S synthetic rubber are dipped in aqueous 
stearate solution to prevent their sticking during ship- 
ment and storage. 


Uniform coating of zinc stearate makes rubber easy to 
handle yet is readily absorbed during cure. 
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MOLDED PLASTIC TANK MEANS BIGGER PAYLOADS 


One of the largest one-piece molded structures ever 
made cut the deadweight of the P. B. Mutrie tank trailer 


3600 pounds and earned them an additional $3000 
a year in payload. Reinforced polyester resins, made 
with Cyanamid Aero* Phthalic Anhydride and 
Aero* Maleic Anhydride, provided not only light- 


FREE TECHNICAL LITERATURE OF IMPORTANCE 


Aero Phthalic Anhydride, Properties and Methods 
of Handling, and a technical data bulletin on 
Aero Maleic Anhydride will be sent to you free 
with the mailing of the coupon attached for your 
convenience. 
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weight strength, but high corrosion resistance as well... 
saving Mutrie the costly special lining required in ordi- 
nary tanks. This is just one of the many profit-making 
products made possible by the reactivity, purity and 
color of these two materials. You can receive the two 
booklets shown below by mailing the coupon. 


*Trade-mark 


atta ost Oa 
American Cyanamid Company ay 


Manufacturers Chemicals Department | 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send literature checked: 
(] Agro Phthalic Anhydride, Properties and Meth- | 
ds of Handling | 
{} Technical Data Sheet on AERO Maleic Anhydride 
Position | 
Company | 
Address | 
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In Canada 
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INSTALLING SOCONY’S MOBILAC: For research, an answer to trial and error. 


Research by the Numbers 


It’s quite clear that electronic com- 
puters still cannot supply foolproof 
election predictions, But they can and 
do save costly trial-and-error lab ex- 
periments by making short work of 
once-prohibitive mathematical calcu- 
lations. That's behind the mounting 
popularity of automatic computers in 
the chemical process industries—it’s 
why Socony-Vacuum last week in- 
stalled at its Paulsboro, N.J., research 
laboratory the biggest and fastest elec- 
tronic “brain”’ in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

A variegated diet of research and en- 
gineering problems will try to appease 
the machine’s voracious appetite for 
figures. 

Director of laboratories, William 
Holaday, expects it—in combination 
with a mass spectrometer (for identi- 
fying the molecular structure of hy- 
drocarbons)—to speed the detailed 
analysis of crude oil, waxes, and lubri- 
cating oil stocks, lead to improvements 
in the quality of finished lubricating 
oils and waxes. 

But the computer's first job will be 
in process development and improve- 
ment studies. To capitalize on its tal- 


*A twin is slated for installation early next 
eor at Magnolia Petroleum Co. (Dallas, Tex.), 
Socony-Vacuum’s afliliate in the Southwest. 


ents, Socony-Vacuum scientists have 
constructed a mathematical model of 
the Paulsboro refinery, using numbers 
and formulas to represent process op- 
erations. About 100 equations mathe- 
matically express the behavior of cata- 
lytic crackers, reformers, and other 
refinery units, These equations, 
punched into cards, will be fed to the 
“brain” for reading and retention in its 
memory circuits. 

When data on new process and 
product requirements are supplied to 
the computer, it will tie them in with 
its basic knowledge, disgorge the re- 
quired operating information 

Called Mobilac, the Socony device 
is the product of ElectroData Corp. 
(Pasadena, Calif.), an affiliate of Con- 
solidated Engineering Corp. It can 
solve problems in algebra, calculus, 
or logic, add 500 ten-digit numbers a 
second, perform 120 ten-digit multi- 
plications and 85 divisions a second. 
And its memory encompasses more 
than 4000 ten-digit numbers. 

Earlier this year, a team of five Du 
Pont researchers* gave a convincing 
demonstration of how a computer, 
single-handed, can solve a practical 
*Polychemicals Dept.'s W. Henry Linton, 

obert Gee, Robert Maier, and J alter 


Raines; Engineering Research Laboratory's 
John Beutler, Jr, 
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chemical research problem. They used 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy’s Whirlwind computer to deter- 
mine operating conditions that would 
discourage the formation of a coke-like 
scale on the walls of a chemical re- 
actor. Because of the many possible 
combinations of synthesis tempera- 
tures, pressures, and times, the mathe- 
matical solution of the problem was 
extremely complex. 

MIT’s Whirlwind whipped out the 
answer in 30 hours (about 1270 times 
faster than a man would have re- 
quired), upped the reactor’s produc- 
tion rate by 25%. 

As a result of this trial, Du Pont 
researchers proved that computers 
could be used as experimental chem- 
ical reactors, eliminating the 
costly, time-consuming often-hazard- 
ous method of actual runs under vary- 
ing conditions. The implication is 
clear: robot brains will play an in- 
creasingly important role in synthesis 
work, pilot operation and plant design. 

Right now, Du Pont is renting a 
Remington Rand Univac machine on 
a two-year basis (with an option to 
buy). In addition, the company has 
rented (at $300/hour) an IBM 701 
computer (at IBM’s New York com- 
puting service) to work out problems 
requiring from 18 minutes to 25 hours 
of computing time. Union Carbide, 
Dow and Monsanto have also availed 
themselves of this service. 

U.S. Steel Corp., moreover, has just 
installed a Univac at its Gary, Ind., 
works. The new machine is the com- 
pany’s second; the first was installed at 
National Tube Division (Pittsburgh) 
in August. Both are available for re- 
search use, though they were not pur- 
chased exclusively for that purpose. 

A list of computer owners and/or 
users would read like a cross-section 
of industry. And the research problems 
they’re tackling are about as varied. 
These range from chemical analysis 
to seismic wave calculations. Many of 
these studies have fundamental import 
to the chemical industry. 

At IBM’s Watson Laboratory, lo- 
cated on Columbia University’s New 
York campus, lab director Wallace 
Eckert is using IBM’s new NORC 
computer (see box p. 90) on some basic 
studies of the nature of the atom. This 
machine's high speed (a million cal- 
culations per second) now condenses 
to a reasonable period of time the 
billions of calculations that are re- 
quired in such investigations. 

The IBM 701, has demonstrated its 
versatility by translating Russian into 
English (CW, Jan. 30, p. 46), a tour 
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Organic syntheses. Dimethyl Hexane- 
diol leads to the insecticide, allethrin, 
through the dehydration product, di- 
methylhexadiene. Tetramethyltetrahy- 


DITERTIARY R, R, 


SATURATED “| | 
GLYCOLS §=R,-C —CH—CH—C-R, 


dronapthols from alkylation of phenols 
are of interest as antioxidants. 
Dimethyl Octanediol is suggested as 


| | a high temperature solvent and as a 

component of lubricants, cutting oils, 
OH OH and similar formulations where high 
temperature properties are important. 
An unusually surface active glycol 
which is generally synergistic with 
other surface active agents, its trial is 
suggested particularly in polymeriza- 
tion systems and in highly alkaline 
media. 


Dimethyl Hexanediol | 214-215 | 88.5-89 | 
| } 

| 

| 


_ 241-242 44 


Many uses of these glycols depend on 
their surface activity. Non-ionic in ac- 
tion and completely free from foam, 
the Surfynols'reduce surface tension of 
water to 32-34 dynes/cm. They gener- 
ally show synergism with other surface 


DITERTIARY R2 R, 


ACETYLENIC | | active agents. Applications allied to sur- 

—_ ae an face activity include — pigment and 

GLYCOLS R; -C- C ~— C C Ri resin dispersion, in industrial and dish- 

| | washing detergents, viscosity reduction 

and control of gelation of plastisols and 

OH OH water soluble gum systems, foam sup- 
pression. 

Dimethyl Hexynediol — as a portion 
of the polyol reactant to give modified 
properties to alkyd, polyester, and 
isocyanate resins, 


Dimethyl Hexynediol | 205-206 | 9495" | 27.0 
ediol | Se 8.8 
yey erg mo — | — Dimethyl Octynediol — as an HCl 
i bilizi lori 
“Surfynol” 102 | 253 | 51-53 0.43 met ance n stabilizing chlorinated 
“Surfynol” 104 | 260 | 37-38 0.06 


Write for technical information and working samples of products that offer possibilities for your 
use. Inquiries related to other acetylene derivatives are invited, 











Air REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Represented Internationally by ARCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 

AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

divisions include: A\IRCO — industrial gases and welding equipment 

OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment 

CHEMICAL COMPANY — polyvinyl acetates and alcohols and other synthetic resin products. 


Principal products of other 
PURECO — carbon dioxide, liquid-solid (DRY-ICE") 
NATIONAL CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide COLTON 
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Positive Solutions 
to your 
Odor Problems 


Sindar is a pioneer in the development 
of industrial aromatics and their appli- 
cation in a broad range of products. 
We offer you the cooperation of our 
experienced technical staff and the 
facilities of our specialized research 
laboratories in helping you solve your 
product or processing odor problems, 
positively and economically. We invite 
your inquiries regarding: 
Industrial Aromatics + Deodorants 
Germicides + Fungicides 
Preservatives + Anti-Skinning Agents 


for paints, textiles, adhesives, paper, 
plastics, solvents, rubber and other 













materials. 
© 
GELS) Cxeon 
Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia « B ¢ Cinei ti 











Detroit + Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles « Toronto 







€ Sindar Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street 7 
| New York 36, N.Y. l 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me information on the following: | 
© Deodorants for ...... dD Gadias os vead the 
| ()Germicides (| Fungicides (© Preservatives | 
{ © Anti-Skinning Agents i 
BDRM, soc cccsvcsrgeevedssessvasdeseauhs ! 
DAU id casa vans chen -++ Title ! 
WNORs cdvevoveviudewovabssstcsseecs . 
y__ City Ls «cos uns i 








RESEARCH 





de force that, if carried further, could 
prove a real boon to snowed-under 
literature searchers. 

At Gulf Oil Co.’s Harmarville, Pa., 
laboratories, an electronic brain made 
by National Cash Register Co.’s elec- 
tronics division is expected to hendle 
such formerly impractical projects as 
numerical coding of the atomic struc- 
ture of hydrocarbons (CW, Sept. 18, 
p. 50), 


And California Research Corp.’s 


. 


Richmond chemists are putting a com- 
puter to work in gasoline blending 
(CW, March 6, *54). 

Alternative: Giant computers like 
Nore and Univac, costing millions of 
dollars, are a pretty steep investment 
for most firms. Fortunately, many of 
the problems facing researchers can be 
solved on lesser electronic brains, and 
even these needn’t be bought outright. 

IBM brings computer service to in- 
dustry via its applied science division, 








Flashing through a million calcula- 
tions a second, IBM’s NORC (Nav- 
al Ordnance Research Calculator) 
sets a new high in computing 
speed, But like its slower kin, it 
must be fed well-digested informa- 
tion prior to doing its mechanical 
brainwork. Ultra high-speed mag- 
netic tapes (top left) feed in data 
and operating instructions, also 
store intermediate results. The con- 
sole (top right) controls the com- 
puter; the faces (to operator's left) 





The Fastest Lightning Calculator 


of cathode-ray tubes show any 
number or instruction in the calcu- 
lator, permit inspection while the 
machine is operating. NORC prints 
its answers (bottom) at the rate of 
18,000 characters/minute, simul- 
taneously provides a running prog- 
ress report and record of restlts. 

The most highly refined robot 
“brain” yet produced, NORC still 
can’t think for itself. Its answers 
are only as good as the questions 
it is asked. 
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SWIFT’S 
E i Ri ( Unique low temperature 
solvent process helps assure... 


AcID BETTER COLOR AND 
, 











COLOR STABILITY 


High temperatures are a real enemy to the 
kind of color and color stability required 
by modern stearic acid needs. 

Swift's Stearic Acid is extracted below 
room temperature in a unique low tem- 
perature solvent process. Special processing 
steps not only protect the color and heat 
stability of the Swift product, but permit 
selective extraction of fatty acids, color 
bodies and other factors. The result. is a 
wide variety of stearic acids to meet 
specific needs—products which are literal- 
ly man-made from nature's chain, that can 
be relied upon in use, dependably speci- 
fied for your most exacting requirements 

If you have an application where good 
heat and color stability are a requisite, 
write for a trial order on Swift's Single, 
Double, Triple pressed or Cosmetic Grade 
Stearic Acid. See how low temperature 
processing can make a difference and 
remember . . . 

ONE TRIAL IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


Oleic Acid (Red Oils) @ Animal Fatty Acids « 
Vegetable Fatty Acids @ Stearic Acids @ Hydro- 
genated Fatty Acids @ Larex (Swift's Lard Oils) 
@ Nectex (Swift's Neat's-foot Oils) @ Sperm 
Oils @ Spermaceti U.S.P. @ Monoglycerides « 
Sulfonated Oils @ Textile Processing Oils @ Anti- 
Foam Agents @ Glycerine @ Tallows @ Palmex 
(for Steel Mills) @ Hydrogenated Glycerides « 


Now available! . . . A 12-Page Bulletin 
on All of Swift's Industrial Oil Products. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Dept. O-14€ 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 

Please send data on the following products: 





[} Send Industrial Oil Bulletin. 


Name Te: 








Compan 


Address 











Another of Swift's 





Products for Industry City Zone — State ___ 
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WITH THE ADDITION OF ONLY 
05% TO 3.0% OF 


MARASPERSE 


LOW COST, 
HIGHLY EFFECTIVE DISPERSANTS 


Marasperses deflocculate insoluble par- 
ticles in water suspension and prevent 
agglomeration. 


1. Viscous pasty masses become thin 
free-flowing fluids. 


. Settling of suspended solids is pre- 
vented or greatly retarded. 


. Slurries are kept fluid even with 
greatly increased concentration of 
solids. 


Marasperses are used in making dis- 
persions of organic and inorganic pig- 
ments, insoluble dye-stuffs, sulfur, clay, 
gypsum, carbon black, zinc oxide, rub- 
ber antioxidants; as grinding aids; in 
the formulation of wettable powder 
insecticides, industrial cleaners, boiler 
feedwater treatment compounds; to sta- 
bilize emulsions of asphalt, waxes, and 
resins; for conditioning oil well drilling 
muds, 


Marasperse dispersants are non- 
hygroscopic, free-flowing powders — 
completely soluble in water. 


Send coupon below for additional in- 
formation on Marasperse products. 


MARATHON GConponation 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
EVE ROTHSCHILD WISCONSIN 


| Send information on Marasperse Disper- | 
sants, File No. W-130, to: , 


1 
NAME ' 
COMPANY 

| ADDRESS. 1 











| CITY cose WINNIE aiaticeiiesiensigins 
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IBM’S DE CARLO, HURD, AND HUNTER: Electronic “brain” brain-trust. 


guided by Cuthbert Hurd and assistant 
directors Charles De Carlo and G. 
Truman Hunter. 

Their function breaks down into two 
parts: a contract computing service 
(with a staff of 40 to help plan and 
analyze problems), and a nationwide 
field organization (about 75 represen- 
tatives) to consult with customers on 
how to handle their particular com- 
puting needs. 

On the main floor of IBM’s New York 
offices, a 701 computer works round 
the clock, quietly grinding out an- 
swers to the accompaniment of a 
galaxy of flashing lights on the control 


board. The company has maintained 
this scientific computing service since 
1948, 

Acrogs the country, the firm main- 
tains nearly 200 offices through which 
appointments can be arranged with 
applied science representatives con- 
cerning any problem that might lend 
itself to attack by automatic com- 
puters. 

Computing service is a popular way 
to handle occasional problems that 
don’t justify buying or even renting 
a machine. Some manufacturers of 
computing machines will take on com- 
puting problems, at reasonable rates, 


IBM’S ECKERT: In rapid calculation, a new key to the atom. 
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How “Dutch Boy” Chemicals help 


the paint industry 


make good products better 


What can “Dutch Boy” Chemicals do for you? 


Well, just take a look at what one has done to 
make one good paint product better. It may give 
you an idea. 


The chemical in question is new Dutch Boy 
Bentone* 34—a gelling agent developed by 
National Lead Company research less than 
three years ago. 


With Bentone 34, paint makers have been 
able to get a controllable increase in viscosity— 
smoother brushability—better color control— 
reinforced film — pigment suspension — long 
shelf life. 


Not only that! But with Bentone 34, the paint 
industry has improved the workability and 
durability of a wide range of pigmented prod- 
ucts including interior and exterior paints... 
stains, varnishes and primers. 


And with the same versatile gelling agent, 
other industries . .. ink, wax, cosmetic, pharma- 
ceutical, oil . . . have made equally important 
product improvements. 


ee ere at eae 


If you want to explore... 


the use of Dutch Boy Bentones in your 
product... 


Or if you want to look into National Lead’s NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
newest developments in viny] stabilizers ... in 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
new plasticizers giving a unique combination of In Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 
low volatility and low temperature flexibility 630 Dorchester Street, West + Montreal 
... in special chemicals like lead hyposulphite 
and chromic phosphate... just fill out the ) a hl oats 
coupon. And mail it to us, attached to your ae eae pats tare lb A rape bape 
letterhead. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. fields: 
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...and get the plus 
of a name you know...for quality 
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“ee plasticizing alkyds 







to keep cost down! 


in situ varnishes 
reconstituted drying oils 
tall oil esters 
plasticizers 

emulsifiers 

adhesives 


x. XX NNN UN 


non-phthalic olkyds 










rapid bodying rate 
faster dry to harder films 
better thru dry 

superior adhesion 

good water resistance 
excellent flexibility 

low price 

commercially available 


Write now for samples and 
technical literature 
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largely to gain experience in solving 
typical customer problems. Also, sev- 
eral firms have purchased or rented 
computers solely for doing outside 
problems. 

A partial list of companies offering 
computing service includes Remington 
Rand, Inc. (New York), Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co, (Waltham, Mass.) , 
Mathematical Computing Service 
(Bayside, N.Y.), Telecomputing Corp. 
(Burbank, Calif.), and National Cash 
Register’s electronics division (Haw- 
thorne, Calif.) . 

The rising star of electronic com- 
puters in industry is highlighted by 
some salient figures. Remington Rand 
has received three new orders for its 
giant Univac system; this makes 39 
such machines now in use or under 
construction. Twenty-two of these 
have already been installed at monthly 
rentals averaging $25,000. Univacs are 
priced in the million-dollar bracket, 
and the company will either rent them 
with option to buy, or sell them out- 
right. In addition, the company has 
orders for 237 junior Univac systems, 
renting at about $1200 a month, with 
about 105 delivered. 

Thomas Watson, Jr., president of 
IBM says his firm now has orders for 
more than 1400 lesser electronic 
“brains.” IBM has about 2500 elec- 
tronic machines presently being used 
in industry and government. A sub- 
stantial portion of the new production 
is earmarked for industry. 

All told, there are about 120 com- 
panies that make computers or com- 
puter components; only about a dozen 
of these produce complete machines. 
All, however, are helping forge the 
weapons needed to achieve industrial 
science’s next clear objective—the re- 
duction of all research problems to 
mathematical concepts for electronic 
brains to ponder and solve. 


Beyond the Barnyard 


From their vantage position atop the 
heap of livestock feed supplements, 
antibiotics are eyeing a nutritional 
market beyond the barnyard fence. 
This week their stock climbed with the 
results of tests in India that highlight 
the wonder drugs’ potential in human 
feeding. 

Pfizer's Terramycin was used in these 
studies, but Lederle’s Aureomycin is 
also under investigation. 

Supervised by staffers R, S. Satoskar 
and R. A. Lewis of Seth G. S. Medical 
College (Bombay), the new studies are 
reputed to show that a minute amount 
of Terramycin may be able to substi- 
tute for an extra slice of meat in 
the human diet. What the antibiotic 
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actually does is permit the body to 
utilize more of the protein of ingested 
food. 

At least that’s what the Indian re- 
searchers discovered in limited studies 
with students subsisting on low-pro- 
tein diets. 

They gave 14 of their students small 
daily doses of antibiotic and vitamin 
Biz, periodically analyzed their blood- 
protein make-up. The students were 
divided into three groups: one re- 
ceived only the antibiotio; another the 
vitamin, alone; and the third was given 
both. 

After two months, all of those who 
received Terramycin (alone or in com- 
bination) showed _ higher-than-usual 
blood-protein levels. The group that 
took only the vitamin experienced no 
blood-protein increase. 

The protein-enhancing activity of 
Aureomycin was uncovered in recent 
tests with Mayan Indian children on 
low animal-protein rations. Conducted 
by researcher Nevin Scrimshaw, of 
the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America (Guatamala), these studies re- 
vealed that children who received 
Aureomycin consistently registered 
higher monthly height increases than 
control subjects. Penicillin gave varia- 
ble results in comparable tests. 

How antibiotics confer their growth- 
promoting advantage is still a mystery, 
Current theory holds that they alter 
the intestinal bacterial population, 
which plays an important role in di- 
gestion and absorption of food. 

A great deal of research still lies 
ahead, but if antibiotics prove out in 
human nutrition, undernourished mil- 
lions will be more concerned with 
what the drugs can do than how they 
do it. 

e 
De-ionizer: For purified water at low 
cost, Labline Inc. (Chicago) offers a 
new cabinet-type demineralizer with 
a rechargeable resin ion-exchanger in 
self-contained returnable plastic cells. 
Called Ion-Mizer, the unit produces 
water meeting U.S.P. XIV _ require- 
ments for purity at an approximate 
cost of 3¢/gal. Its top capacity is 200 
gal./hour. 
e 

Pigment Lab: Just completed at Du 
Pont’s Newark, N.J., pigments plant 
is a new laboratory for pigment re- 
search. Officially opened this week, 
the lab will consolidate research for- 
merly conducted at several locations 
in the plant. J. Nelson Tully will head 
the lab. 


ee 
Atomic Tool: In a recent address be- 
fore the Executive Club of Chicago, 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman 





























































































































































































































































































































































LOW INVESTMENT COST 


FOR LARGE, NEW 


Kellogg has just been awarded the contract 
for a large ammonia plant which will make this 
basic fertilizer ingredient at the unusually low 
investment cost of approximately $50 per ton 
of annual capacity. 

The plant, scheduled for completion in mid- 
1955, will be erected near Lima, Ohio, for The 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio). It will produce 
300 tons of ammonia daily. 

The major reason for the reduction in invest- 
ment lies in the fact that the process employs 
only one ammonia synthesis section. Further- 
more, Operating experience with Kellogg am- 
monia converters has shown that they can be 
substantially reduced in size as can the heat 
exchangers without lowering capacity. 


From the standpoint of operating costs, the 
new plant will have electrically-driven centrif- 


AMMONIA PLANT 


ugal compressors with concomitant savings in 
cooling water per-ton-of-ammonia produced. 

Basic savings such as these in the engineer- 
ing of chemical processes are typical of Kel- 
logg's Engineering for Tomorrow — creative 
engineering that can increase the profit poten- 
tial of any chemical or petrochemical project. 





TYPICAL RECENT KELLOGG 
CHEMICAL PLANT CONTRACTS 
are in the fields of: 


ethylene * polyethylene * phenol-fro 





anhydrous ia * meth 





| * phthalic anhydride 


liquid fuels and chemicals synthesized from coal 





glyceride purification ° nitric acid 


ammonium nitrate * ammonium sulfate 











CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVISION 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY « SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


In Canada—The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, at Toronto and Edmonton 


In Evrope—Kellogg International Corporation, at London 


ETHYLENE 
propyient 
euTYLent 


METHANOL 
ETHANOL 
PROPANOL 


BUTAK 
$0.00" ft 
ALCOHOL 


BENZENE 
XYLENE 
TOLUENE 



















DRYMET’ 


anhydrous—the most highly concen- 
trated form of sodium metasilicate. 
Economical, contains no water of 
crystallization. 


DRYORTH® — anhydrous—powerful, 
speedy, heavy-duty sodium orthosilicate— 
an economical constituent of high pH 
cleaning compounds. 


CRYSTAMET®— pentahydrate —for 
compounding when lower concentration 
of finished product is desired. Can be used 
on medium pH jobs. 
























































Cowles detergent silicates are uniform in 
composition and particle size—dust free 
—readily soluble—compatible with other 
alkalies, soaps, phosphates, synthetic de- 
tergents and other chemicals. 



































7016 Euclid Avenue . Cle 











COWLES 


SILICATES FOR COMPOUNDING 











FOR USE IN 
COMPOUNDING 


Floor Cleaners 

Laundry Products 

Metal Cleaners 

Dairy Cleaners 
Dishwashing Compounds 
General Purpose Cleaners 
Soap Builders 

Paint Cleaners 

Paper de-inking Compounds 
Household Cleaners 


WRITE TODAY for our 
DRYMET File Folder 
containing complete 
technical informa- 
tion and suggested 
formulations. 


COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


veland 3, Ohio 









































SERVING THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY SINCE 1880 























ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS 


























Sales Agent for 


ELBERTA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ransomville, New York 
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R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. 


TO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA--NEW YORK, N-Y 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO--ILLINOIS 


























RESEARCH 


Lewis Strauss disclosed details of a 
new highly efficient nuclear research 
reactor. Called the CP-5, it was de- 
veloped at the Argonne National lab- 
oratory under the supervision of di- 
rector Walter Zinn. Strauss estimates 
that 100 kg. of uranium would provide 
the inventory for 15 such reactors. 
Cost of the reactor, its building, and 
an associated laboratory (but exclud- 
ing fuel and heavy water moderating 
components) is around $2.25 million. 
Potential research uses are in medi- 
cine, industry, and basic research. 

e 
Consistent: Medical research has kept 
pace dollarwise with other government 
and industrial research, according to 
new pharmaceutical industry figures. 
From an outlay of $45 million in 1940, 
the cost of medical fact-finding rose 
to $173 million in 1953, of which $100 
million came from private sources 
(including $60 million from the phar- 
maceutical industry). 

td 


U. K. Center: Expansion is now under- 
way at Shell Petroleum Co.’s agricul- 
tural research center at Woodstock 
Farm, near Sittingbourne, Kent, Eng- 
land. To cost $420,000, the new fa- 
cilities are expected to be ready next 
April, include three new laboratory 
buildings, an administration block, an 
engineering workshop and two green- 
houses. The station will undertake all 
Shell agricultural research previously 
carried out in other parts of the U. K. 
and in Holland. Its staff will be in- 
creased from 32 to about 100. 

The projected increase in laboratory 
space is more than fivefold—from 4000 
to 21,000 sq. ft. Shell’s comparable 
agricultural research center in the U.S. 
is at Modesto, Calif. The company also 
researches agricultural chemicals at its 
Denver, Colo., laboratories. 

« 


Solubility Equation: Tedious solubility 
measurements can be bypassed—says 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture—by a new 
method of Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory's E. L. Skau and R. E. 
Boucher. They have related the solu- 
bilities of homologous long-chain or- 
ganic compounds to the number of 
carbon atoms in their molecules. When 
the molar solubilities of such com- 
pounds are plotted (on a logarithmic 
scale) against the number of carbon 
atoms, solubilities of the missing mem- 
bers can be predicted by interpolation 
or extrapolation, since the solubilities 
of the complete series fall on a smooth 
curve. 

Thus far they’ve plotted published 
solubility data for homologous fatty 
acids, their methyl esters, _pri- 
mary amines, symmetrical secondary 
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AY DIRT 


for poftery or pumpkins 


In 1862, when John W. Searles, a prospector, staked mining 
claims on Searles Lake in California’s Mojave Desert, he little 
knew he had discovered the richest natural deposit of diversified 
chemicals the world has ever known. In ensuing years triumphs 
in chemical engineering have enabled American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation to win from this vast dry lake bed millions 
of tons of basic chemicals vital to twentieth century life... 
POTASH, one of the three plant foods necessary to maintain our 
agricultural economy, BORAX, BORIC ACID, SODA ASH, SALT CAKE, 
BROMINE and LITHIUM CARBONATE used in the manufacture of 
glassware, ceramics, paper, enamelware and a countless array of 
consumer products. Constant improvement of the company’s 
manufacturing processes at Trona, coupled with enlarged and 
modern research and development facilities, guarantee you a 


uniform and high quality source of supply. . r : 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


: Offices @ 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
¢ © 99 Park Ave., New York 16, New York 
INDUSTRIAL }) ®@ 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
AND AGRICULTURAL Plants @ Trona and Los Angeles, California 
— CHEMICALS 
ee  ————E 





* BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM & BROMINE CHEMICALS 
and a diversified line of specialized AGRICULTURAL, REFRIGERANT and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Modern, Efficient Plants 


provide fast, dependable service on 


You can depend on 
Hammond to provide 
attractively printed 
Multi-Wall bags that 
will display your 
brands to best advan- 
tage and made to your 
exact specifications ... delivered 
when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” 
are always available to assist you in 
solving every packaging problem. 

“Make it a habit to depend on 
Hammond.” 


For Multi-Wall bois, ° “Make it a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 





ALLIED 


HUNDREDS OF FORMULAS for 
different types of wax in our files prove 
that Allied builds the wax formula to 


suit the product— 
© for any temperature — warm or cold 


roller-coating 
eny form — slabs, druma or solution 


Allied starts in where others leave off in the 
waxes. Our highly 
ry technicians are 

constantly delving into new applications ... 

new fields of use. Allied will take any wax 
ene es Oe meena 


in service results. ® 


WAK AND O11 OIvisiON 


Attics Dspiate & Mhinerat Corp. 


ESTABLISHED th 1925 





eliminate odors 
for better 


working conditions 


Removing pectin and pectate from 
citrus fruit requires alcohol—and 
resulting odors are strong. The 
Barnebey-Cheney recovery sys- 
tem in a California processing 
plant not only removes odors but 
recovers 30 gallons of isopropyl 
alcohol per hour, ready for re-use. 
The primary result was better 
working conditions in the plant 
area. This alone would have satis- 
fied the company management; 
Barnebey-Cheney also gave them 
solvent recovery. Let us tell you 
how a Barnebey-Cheney recovery 
system can fit into your operation. 
Write, wire or call, there’s no 
obligation. 


BARNEBEY CHENE) 





RESEARCH . 


amines, primary alcohols, symmetrical] 
ketones, nitriles, amides, anilides, N, 
N-diphenylamides, and esters of ste- 
aric acid, in such solvents as benzene, 
cyclohexane, carbon _ tetrachloride, 
chloroform, ethyl] ether, glacial acetic 
acid, ethyl acetate, butyl acetate, ace- 
tone, butanone, methanol, 95% etha- 
nol, isopropanol, n-butanol, nitro- 
ethane, acetonitrile, and water. 

It’s expected the find will prove to 
be of importance to industrial proc- 
essors of vegetable fats and oils, as 
well as to researchers investigating 
these commodities. 


es 
Government Reports: A clutch of new 
reports from the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Office of Technical Services 
(Washington 25, D.C.), cover some 
recent chemical studies. 

e “Development of furane resin 
glass fabric base plastic laminates” 
(PB 111418, $1) describes research 
leading to a low-pressure glass-fabric- 
base plastic laminate with flexural 
strength up to 65,000 psi., and edge- 
wise compressive strength up to 40,- 
000 psi. The study includes partial 
polymers of low and medium mole- 
cular weight, gives details of test 
methods, behavior of catalysts, etc. 

e “Foamed-in-place plastic sand- 
wich construction, metal faced” (PB 
111417, $1) is a research report on the 
alkyd-isocyanate foamed-in-place tech- 
nique for producing sandwich con- 
struction, the preparation of metal sur- 
faces, various types of coatings tested, 
materials and procedures used. It also 
includes references for a more detailed 
study of foamed-in-place techniques. 

e “New high-temperature _ inter- 
metallic materials” (PB 111413, $2) 
is a report on Air Force research 
aimed at the development of new re- 
fractory materials. Promising candi- 
date: a composition made of 95% 
CreTi and 5% Cr2Ozs. It shows, 
according to the Air Force, excellent 
high-temperature properties, including 
good oxidation resistance and rupture 
strength. 

e “Titanium bibliography” (CTR- 
306, 50¢) is a compilation of more 
than 300 research reports detailing 
government investigations into the 
basic metallurgy of titanium. Intended 
for industry, the publication contains 
special listings for titanium alloys, and 
carbides, nitrides and oxides of the 
metal. 

e “Volatile rust inhibitors” (PB 
111407, $1), prepared by Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, summarizes infor- 
mation available on the properties, ap- 
plication and performance of more 
than 100 amine salts of weak inorganic 
acid and amine-organic complexes 
that have rust-inhibiting activity. 
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Why is this 
the \ ok 


TERRE HAUTE 


ee me 9 
LOWER WABASH 


Success — “RIVER VALLEY 
Area for : EVANSYILLE 
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Plant Sites 


There are many reasons why the Lower 
Wabash River Valley is the fastest growing 
manufacturing area in the country. 


For example, there is no question about fuel; it is a 
leading coal! producing area and most of the major 
gas lines cross the area. Electric power? Of the more 
than 40 generating stations located here, two are 
among the world’s largest. Labor? The area has a 
population of 24% million. Transportation? It is the 
hub of a 9000-mile inland waterway system—it is 
served by over 20 major railroads and has well 
maintained highways. Chemicals? There is abundant 
fluorspar, high calcium limestone, dolomite, rock 
asphalt, phosphate rock and barite to name just a 
few mineral materials. And, many other raw 
materials are in or near this area located between 
supplies and markets. 


Write for this new *INDUSTRIAL FORE-SITE Guide 


This fact-filled book of more than 400 pages is a 
comprehensive economic study of the Lower Wabash 
River Valley. Contents include a geologic map and 
cross sections—maps of inland waterways and major 
railroads—freight schedules— power supply details and 
electric rate charts—locations and sizes of gas lines 
—the water supply for specific towns—crop and 
livestock production by counties—forests and timber 
resources— population characteristics—-types, 
locations and sales of wholesalers and retailers—plus 
a full description of each of the 

20 major industry groups. 


“INDUSTRIAL FORE-SITE 
a shrewd management quality 
that gets the jump on competition 
You or your consulting firm may obtain a copy of by choosing plant sites with 
“industrial Potentialities of the Lower Wabash superior economic advantages. 
River Valley”’ by writing to: 


Chief Economist, 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, lilinois 
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No. 11 of a series 
of advertisements 








ACRYLO-NEWS 








AERO* Acrylonitrile, a highly stable bi-functional 
chemical, is finding increasing use as a reactive inter- 
mediate. Its versatility is indicated by its use in the 
preparation of pharmaceuticals, insecticides, surface 
active agents, and many other useful products as well 
as by direct application in the broad fields of rubber, 


plastics and textiles. Its polymers and copolymers 
can be formulated to add many desirable properties 
to today’s products and to create interesting new 
products for the future. The following items and ab- 
stracts, gathered from many sources, indicate a few 
facets of current research with this versatile chemical. 


xeewueKRe KK 


IMPACT STRENGTH OF A MOLDING RESIN IS GREATLY INCREASED by nitrile 





rubber. 


Acrylonitrile—butadiene copolymer may be milled into poly- 


vinylacetal resins to form a hard, tough, thermoplastic product. 
Articles molded from this resin blend are characterized by unusually 


high impact strength. 


THIOPROPIONIC ACIDS AND ESTERS ARE ANTIOXIDANTS FOR OILS, 





FATS, WAXES AND SOAPS. 





These antioxidants are prepared by 


reacting acrylonitrile with sulfides or mercaptans followed 


by hydrolysis and esterification. 


Thiodipropionic acid is 


useful for preventing rancidification of edible fats and oils. 


METHOXYPROPYLAMINE, A Cyanamid DERIVATIVE OF ACRYLONITRILE, CAN BE USED 





FOR EMULSIFYING RESINS AND WAXES. 





Soaps formed by reacting fatty acids 


with the amine are particularly advantageous in that approximately constant 


alkalinity is maintained during the drying of emulsions. 


Floor finishes, 


textile finire*’ ss and water paints are products in which the amine is 


effective. 


A COMPOSITION BRAKE-BLOCK CONTAINS ACRYLONITRILE-BUTADIENE 





AS A BONDING AGENT. The copolymer, used as a matrix binder 
for iron particles, asbestos and other nonferrous products, 
is vulcanized so that the block is resistant to heat and wear. 





GOOD PLASTICIZING EFFECT ON RUBBER-LIKE POLYMERS IS OBTAINED WITH 





OXYDIPROPIONIC ACID ESTERS. These ester derivatives of acrylonitrile are 
particularly suitable for imparting flexibility at low temperatures to 





nitrile rubber and polyvinyl chloride. 


xe 


Should you wish a more complete bibliography of 
current literature and new developments concerning 
acrylonitrile, we shall be glad to place your name 
on our mailing list. 


As the pioneer producer of this vinyl monomer, 
American Cyanamid has expanded its production 
facilities to assure users adequate supplies at low 
price. Write for technical assistance in your 


acrylonitrile research. *Trade-mark 


(Some or all of the above items are covered by U.S. or foreign patents) 


ker 
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AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY 


PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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CW Index of Cale Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


Interwoven through this past week’s market activities were 
threads of mixed price trends. Hikes on some chemicals and allied products 
contrasted sharply with declines on others. For example, acetylsalicylic 
acid (aspirin) producers boosted prices 5-10%, while tags on lithium 
hydroxide monohydrate were slashed an average of 15%. 

The analgesic increases were initiated “to reflect higher manu- 
facturing costs.” Output, too, continues to mount: latest available monthly 
figures (for September) register some 15,600 lbs. over the previous 
month — 1.15 million lbs. vs 1.14 million; total production for the year 
is expected to top ’53’s 13.7 million lbs., may go as high as 14.5 million. 


Expanded production is behind the lithium hydroxide monohydrate 
price drops. Foote Mineral’s move—lowering all price brackets—empha- 
sizes the increased quantities of material now flowing out of its Sunbright, 
Va., and Kings Mountain, N. C., plants. The action, too, says a company 
official, confirms an “established policy of encouraging greater usage of 
lithium in industry.” 

Typical of the new prices, on a delivered basis to Canada, U.S., 
and f.a.s. N. Y. or Philadelphia, are carlots or truckloads at 971¢/lb.; 
less than 325 lbs., $1.13/lb. Prices covering contract orders are 14¢ lower. 

At the same time, Foote adjusted tags on lithium fluoride from 
an f.o.b. plant basis to a delivered basis. 








Consumers of cellulose acetate molding compounds are reaping 
benefits this week as a result of some intense elbow-nudging for markets. 
“To be competitive,” is the way Eastman Chemicals describes its price 
reductions. Within hours Celanese posted similar schedules. The third 
major maker, Hercules, hasn’t yet made its move officially, but indicates 
to CW it will—albeit reluctantly—follow suit this week. 

Trade-labeled Group-Three cellulose acetate molding compounds 
(dense colors and virgin black), are down to 36¢/lb. (1.c.l.) from a pre- 
vious 42¢. Carload quantities in a single color are pegged at 35¢/lb. Some 
compounds in Group Four (offered by Eastman and Celanese) are lower 
than that. 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Preceding Week 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) ' 124.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) 104.3 
Bitumincus Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) .. 17. 1,470.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) : 4 1,958.0 (act.) 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp. ) : 362.7 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—Employment 
(Thousands) Preceding Month 
All Manufacturing .... 
Non-durable Goods 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Paper and Allied Products . 
Rubber Products 
Petroleum and Coal Products 











With general-purpose polystyrene currently at 3014¢, a few trade 
followers are convinced that cellulose acetate materials now stand a good 
chance of recapturing markets lost to the former in recent years. Both 
vie for packaging, toys, housewares, other outlets. 


Hope of opening up new markets for acrylic plastics is advanced 
by Rohm & Haas as the reason for lowering prices. Plexigias R, a just- 
now commercially available cast sheet, is priced 10-25% less (depending 
on thicknesses and sizes) than the company’s standard Plexiglas sheet. 

Targets: such outlets as signs, industrial glazing, dome skylights, 
lighting fixtures. 





e 
More concerning titanium (see p. 106): a second round of 
expansion that could push the target up to at least 50,000 tons capacity 
by 1958 (some 20,000 tons more than currently scheduled) is still a long 





way off. 

Defense planners, set to announce the higher figure a few months . 
ago, were held back by realization that military titanium consumption 
(about 1,200 tons) will fall far short of estimated ’54 requirements set 
two years ago. Probes are now under way on why military use for this 
year isn’t up to anticipated levels. 

So far, Washington has unearthed some general reasons for the 
unexpectedly low consumption: cracking and embrittlement problems with 
titanium alloys; lack of uniform quality in both sponge and alloys; high 
cost, expecially of fabricated shapes and components. 

Government experts, however, aren’t dismayed by these findings, 
explain it’s the sort of thing normal in any infant metals industry. Titanium 
development has been going on for only 5 years—a short stretch com- 
pared with, say aluminum’s. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending December 13, 1954 
up 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Acetophenetidin, USP, bbis., works, Molybdenum trioxide, tech., kgs., 
frt. equald. $ 0. $1.17 works, basis Mo content $.09 $1.25 
Acetylsalicylic acid, standard, fine, 
powd, (80 mesh), bbis., 1000-Ib. 
lots $! 03 58 


DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Cellulose acetate, molding compounds, Chlioral hydrate, USP, 40-Ib. jars, 
Group Il, Le.l. — | $ .36 1000-Ib. lots _.... $.30 $1.00 
Single colors, c.l. 06 35 Lithium Hydroxide monohydrate ‘dms., 
ton lots 065 1.035 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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so all the way 


with quality control? 


FTER so carefully maintaining the highest pos- 
sible standards of quality during the manu- 
facture of your products, it will pay you to pro- 
tect that product quality during shipping, too. 
USS scale-free, rust-inhibited Drums will keep 
your products clean and uncontaminated. There 
is no grease, dirt or scale in a USS Steel Drum 
to affect its contents. A surface absolutely clean 
physically and chemically—is covered with a 
tightly adherent, truly effective rust-inhibiting 
coating. 

This means that USS Steel Drums are better 
for you .. . better for your customers. It means 
that you now have a dependable means of guard- 
ing the quality of your products after they leave 
your plant... that you can now take advantage 
of the great strength and durability of steel drums, 
and at the same time, be sure of contamination- 
free shipment and storage of products. 


United States Steel Products fabricates stainless, 
galvanized, tinned, painted and decorated drums 
and pails. Furnished in capiicities from 214 to 110 
gallons, with a variety of fittings and openings to 
fit your particular requirements. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


For additional information on this quality steel 
drum write to us at New York for this full-color 
brochure, “USS Drums—100% Scale-free and 
Rust-inhibited.” 





UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION iia oe. w 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. H's better to Ship in Steel 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. - Port Arthur, Texas * Chicago, Ill. 
New Orleans, La. - Sharon, Pa. 


USS STEEL DRUMS 
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Designed to Fit Your Needs 


H,PO, 





If you want the purest phosphoric acid produced in the world 
today—or if you prefer the more economical grades—there is a 
V-C Phosphoric Acid to meet your requirements. 


V-C 85% N.F. Grade surpasses National Formulary and 
American Chemical Society specifications and meets all U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration regulations. This odorless, water- 
white, sparkling-clear, syrupy liquid is made from elemental 
phosphorus in fully-carboned equipment and has exceptional 
utility where unsurpassed purity is indicated. 


In addition to 85% N.F. Phosphoric Acid of the highest purity, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation also produces: 75°% Food 
Grade, the standard of the industry; 80% Food Grade, the maxi- 
mum practical strength to avoid freezing; Polyphosphoric Acids 
by the admixture of Phosphoric Anhydride and Orthophosphoric 
Acid; and any type or grade ranging from dilute (26% P2O;) wet- 
process acid to 99.5% pure Phosphoric Anhydride. 


These acids are shipped from a plant near you, in glass 
carboys, stainless steel drums, rubber-lined tank trucks or tank 
cars. Deliveries can be made in hours, not weeks. Get full infor- 
mation now! Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


a 








Basic in Phosphorus 


THE BASIC POSITION of Virginia- ‘‘wet process’ and by fo 


Carolina Chemical Corporation in conversion. Other V-C facilities 


phosphorus and its growing family 
of useful compounds is the result 
of nearly a century of progressive 
ioneering, including this country’s 
Brat mining of phosphate rock in 
1868 and first commercial — 
tion of phosphoric acid in 1907. 
The greatest V-C growth in phos- 
haved bes occurred in recent years. 
-C phosphate mining activities 
have Cons steadily expanded and 
thoroughly mechanized. New V-C 
furnaces for producing elemental 
phosphorus are among the most 
modern now in operation. 
V-C has five phosphoric acid 
plants and is the only manufacturer 
of phosphoric acids both by the 


yield phosphoric anhydride, sodium 
orthophosphates and sodium poly- 
phosphates, phosphatic specialties, 
and sodium metasilicate. 

A V-C organophosphorus plant is 
in large scale production of alkyl 
phosphites, phosphonates, phos- 
phorothioates, and other new organ- 
ics. A’ semi-works unit is pioneering 
with new and highly promising 
chemical groupings based on phos- 
phorus. 

Enterprising research and pro- 
gressive development are V-C tradi- 
tions, constantly improving present 
products and processes, creating 
new ucts for new uses, opening 
new frontiers for chemical progress. 











V-C Chemicals 


Phosphorus, Elemental 
Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphoric Anhydride 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Dimethyl Phosphite 
Diethyl! Phosphite 

Triethyl Phosphitet 
Triisooctyl Phosphitet 
Diethyl Ethylphosphonate 
Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Ferrophosphorus 

Slag 

Phosphorus Trichloride 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Uranium Oxide 

Di- and Trialkylt Phosphites 


Phosphonates and 
Diphosphonates 


Phosphorothioates and 
Phosphorothioites 


Alkyl Aryl Phosphites 
Alkyl Acid Phosphates 


and other organophosphorus 
compounds and phosphatic 
specialties. 


+Mfd. under US. Pat. 2,678,940 


CHEMICALS 


® 


Virginia-Carolina Chemica! Corporation also 
produces—V-C* Fertilizers and V-C* Super- 
h b ..V-C* Ph hate Rock ...Vicara*, 
Zycon*, Wavecrepe* and other zein fibers... 
V-C* Multiwall Paper and Textile Bags... 
Black Leaf* Pest Contre) Products. ..V-C* 








Cleansers. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division: 401 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 
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POLYVINYL CHLORIDE COATINGS* 
(million Ibs.) 





HIKE FOR THE FUTURE: 


Greater use in... 


+ + + Organosol resins for 


Aute finishes, durable 
goods, etc. 


+++ Plastisol resins for 


Fume ducts, plating 
racks, pipe lining, etc. 
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Dash for Dispersions 


Today marketers of polyvinyl chloride 
and copolymers are getting set for an 
all-out race to boost their 23.5-mil- 
lion-lb. sales of protective coating 
resins,” Reason: across the country, 
interest is being kindled in the organo- 
sol and plastisol methods of applying 
these resins as protective coatings. 
Right now PVC makers are assessing 
response to the most recent commer- 
cial applications of organosol vinyl 
resin coatings—for example, the upper 
instrument panel of the 1955 DeSoto 
automobiles (see cut), and the back 
panels of fold-down rear seats in 1955 
Plymouth and Dodge station wagons.t 
The chances are good, too, that the 
same finish may be seen soon on vari- 
ous business machines. 

There’s no stint of effort, either, to 
get PVC organosols on automobile 
top-coat finishes. This fat potential is 
the bait: annual output of new passen- 
ger cars alone (not to count trucks and 
buses) is near the 5.5-million mark, 
and some 4 gal. of alkyds or nitrocel- 


* Production of leading resins used in pro- 
tective ey, in 1953: phthalic anhydride 
d types, 389.2 million Ibs.; rosin esters, 
103.4 million Ibs. rene (including styrene- 
. d polyester eceinet, 84.3 million lbs.; urea 
melamines, 30.4 million Ibs.; phenolic (and 
oer tar-acid resins), 28.2 million Ibs. 


+ These PVC applications are known as tex- 
tured organosol ne ves developed about 
three years o by John L. Armitage Co., 
(Newark, N. “7. 


lulose lacquers are consumed per unit 
as body paint. It’s no wonder, then, 
that PVC makers are already probing 
this market, think that with the or- 
ganosol technique they'll have the 
entree, 

Old Method, New Start: The uptilt- 
ing favor now shown organosol and 
plastisol vinyl protective coatings 
(terms reserved chiefly for PVC and 
acetate copolymers) is actually a sud- 
denly revived interest in a 10-year-old 
film formation method.* To date the 
bulk of all PVC-PVAc resins used for 
protective coatings have been applied 
as solution coatings. The vinyl resin 
is dissolved at room temperature be- 
fore application in such solvents as 
methyl isobutyl ketone, methy! ethyl 
ketone. The organosols, however, hold 
the resin in suspension, rather than in 
solution, before application. 

After it’s applied, the suspended 
vinyl resin of both organosols and 
plastisols is fused by raising the tem- 
perature until the dispersant becomes 
an active solvent for the resin in the 
range of 250-350 F, Thereby the resin 
becomes soluble in the combination of 
diluents, and fuses to a continuous 


film. 


Similarly, the plastisols are vinyl 


* Introduced by Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. in 1943, 
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dispersions in which the plasticizer 
comprises the entire liquid phase. By 
this development the resin coater has 
eliminated the solvents and attendant 
fire or toxicity hazards. 

Although PVC makers are hustling 
to popularize these two coating tech- 
niques, organosol- and _plastisol-dis- 
persed vinyl resins are barely making 
a dent in the present consumption of 
PVC-PVAc resins for protective coat- 
ings. Vinyl copolymer producers ex- 
pect a definite trend to the use of 
organosol and plastisol dispersions 
next year, are aiming for markets such 
as automotive finishes, durable appli- 
ance finishes (refrigerators, freezers, 
stoves, etc.), wire coatings, to mention 
but a few. 

Those who sing out the sales slogans 
for these markets will, of course, tout 
these principal advantages of the or- 
ganosol vinyl resin dispersions: rugged 
durability, high weather resistance, 
and good gloss retention of the final 
coat, Auto owners, too, may expect 
fewer repaint jobs; for the toughness 
of an organosol vinyl exterior finish, 
it’s claimed, will ward off dents that 
would chip through an average alkyd 
finish down to the metal of the car. 

Doubts vs Field Tests: There is 
doubt, however, in some quarters con- 
cerning the organosol vinyl coats’ 
dependable durability. Nonetheless, 
vinyl makers are quick to predict that 
the organosol finishes will prove to be 
top-rate exterior finishes as soon as 
autos so finished are given field tests. 
The textured organosol finishes men- 
tioned above will, of course, also pro- 
vide one of the first field tests for in- 
terior usage in the automobile. 

Another obstacle that may tie down 
the organosol market potential is dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a sufficiently high 
initial gloss in the auto finish (although 
gloss retention is said to be very good). 
Just last month, however, W. H. Mc- 
Night, fellow, Bakelite fellowship, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., cited 
the development of a high-gloss or- 
ganosol finish that doesn’t need buf- 
fing. 

Exterior coating quality isn’t the 
only problem troubling vinyl mar- 
keters. Some manufacturers point up 
the effort of retraining personnel in 
the use of the organosol application 
technique. Those with more optimism, 
however, think that the switch to the 
organosol technique may be less diffi- 
cult than supposed. The latter view 
may be spurred by hot-spray applica- 
tion of organosols using newly de- 
veloped underwriter-approved electric 
heaters (CW, Nov. 20, p. 102). 

This development, some conjecture, 
may make it possible one day to 
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NOW OVER 5100 


BIOS) CHEMICALS 


Zinc Caprylate 

Zinc Diethyl 

Zinc Fluoride 

Zinc Phosphide 
Zinc!Pyruvate 

Zinc Sulfanilate 

Zinc Telluride 
Zirconium Phosphate 
Zirconium Silicate 


Acetoneglycerin 
p-Acetylbenzoic Acid 
Acetylcholine lodide 
Acetyl Phosphate 
Adrenochrome 
Alanylglutamic Acid 
Alanylglycylglycine 
Aldo 


Aleuritic Acid 

Allantoic Acid 
Allanturic Acid 
Alloxanic Acid 
Aluminum tert. Butoxide 
Aluminum Salicylate 
Aluminum Selenide 
Aluminum Telluride 
Aluminum Tungstate 
p-Aminoethylbenzene 


ASK FOR OUR NEW 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 





for performance... 

for meeting schedules... 
for unusual jobs . 

for a realistic price... 


ee @ & 
Ger Dixies bid! 
Complete Inland Waterways bulk service— 
Petroleum and Chemical Products—also 
common carrier New Orleans West. 


Call or Write 


DIXIE CARRIERS INC. 


HOUSTON 
203 Fidelity Bank Bidg. 
CH-3543 
NEW ORLEANS 
1422 Nat'l Bank Commerce 
MA-6631 
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FROM FUME DUCTS to dashboards, PVC targets. 


hot-spray and fuse the coating in the 
same operation. The organosols could 
then strike a solid competitive blow 
at the marketers of nitrocellulose 
lacquer. 

Ketone Cost Cut: Meanwhile, sev- 
eral segments of the chemical industry 
will watch for the impact of organosol 
and plastisol vinyl resins on sales of 
solvents and plasticizers. The cur- 
rently used solution vinyl resin coat- 
ings consist of 20% solids and 80% 
thinner-solvent mixture. No less than 
half of this mixture must be ketones, 
especially MIBK and MEK. The re- 
mainder is usually xylene or similar 
aromatic hydrocarbons. 

In contrast, the typical organosol 
vinyl dispersion contains 40-50% sol- 
ids, together with a thinner-solvent 
mixture holding only about 15% ke- 
tones (usually di-isobutyl ketone) and 
85% xylenes or naphthenic thinners. 
The upshot is that the use of aromatic 
hydrocarbons instead of the costlier 
ketones cuts application costs for the 
organosols, 

Plastisol Push: While plans for or- 
ganosol dispersions are talked up, 
there is a steady drive for plastisol 
markets—in applications where heavy 
coatings are needed. In a typical plas- 
tisol protective coating, some 60 to 
100 parts of plasticizer are mixed with 
100 parts of polyviny! chloride and 
copolymer resin. 

PVC plastisols are already being 
used to coat plating racks, and pipes 
holding corrosive liquids. They, like 
the organosols, are tough, strong, 
abrasion-resistant. (The greater film 
thickness of the plastisols improve 
these properties of PVC coatings: 
resistance to inorganic acids, alkalis, 


oxidizing agents, greases, oils, and 
alcohols.) Plastisol coatings, too, will 
have many specialty applications, are 
already in use on dish racks. A lively 
demand for them may come from 
coaters of fume ducts (see cut). 

While the public is getting used to 
these two new terms--organosols and 
plastisols—there will be a sustained 
growth of the well-established PVC 
protective coating market by the fa- 
miliar solution technique. Major cur- 
rent outlets are in intermediate and 
top coats of naval ship bottoms; for 
corrosion-resistant coats on oilfield 
equipment, offshore rigs; on locks and 
dams; and for strippable coatings, as 
used in fleet “moth-balling.” 

But once the manufacturers’ “show 
me” challenge has been met by suc- 
cessful field runs of organosol and 
plastisol coatings, proponents expect 
to race ahead to new sales. 


Titanium Shape-up 


Titanium continues to be an intriguing 
topic of conversation among govern- 
ment agencies, and a raft of present 
(and potential) producers, as well as 
consumers. Latest reports out of Wash- 
ington concern the current dickering 
between General Services Administra- 
tion and Du Pont over another ti- 
tanium contract. 

If the deal goes through, it will call 
for construction of a 7500-ton/year 
plant near Waverly, Tenn., which 
would lift scheduled U.S. titanium 
capacity up to 30,000 tons by 1958, 
make Du Pont the country’s biggest 
producer. (The company now has a 
3600-ton plant at Newport, Del., o 
erating under one of GSA’s first ti- 
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Edwin M. Ross, manager of production division, W. H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia, nationally known chemical engineers and consultants. 


“Pluronics have definitely been an 


aid to us in water conditioning” 


—W.H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Industrial water conditioning is an 
exacting service business with a big 
future. W. H. & L. D. Betz, 
chemical engineers and consultants, 
Philadelphia, have been promi- 
nently identified with this business 
since 1925, 

Each year, Betz mixing and 
formulating plants, in Philadelphia, 
Texas, California and Montreal, 
blend thousands of “prescriptions,” 
each formulated to solve some in- 
dividual water-conditioning prob- 
lem for industry. These plants 
actually perform the function of a 
giant pharmacy. They are the focal 
point of Betz engineering skill and 
experience. 

“In our prescriptions we use 
many ingredients,” says Edwin M. 
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Ross, manager of the Betz produc- 
tion division. “We are continuously 
testing new products that may 
help us improve our services to 
industry. Recently, we tested the 
Pluronics, Wyandotte’s nonionic 
surface-active agents. As a result, 
we are now using the Pluronics in 
certain areas of our water-condi- 
tioning service. They have defi- 
nitely been an aid to us in solving 
water-conditioning problems.” 

Have you investigated Wyan- 
dotte’s Pluronics* for your prod- 
ucts? They offer a combination of 
vital properties which cannot be 
duplicated in any other single non- 
ionic surfactant; the Pluronics are 
the most versatile agents of their 
type available today. 


For complete technical data on 
the Pluronics, or on our other or- 
ganic and inorganic chemicals, write 
us, stating your problem. We will 
be pleased to cooperate with you. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 


principal cities. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 
CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda + Bicarbonate of Soda + Chiorine 

Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chioride Chlorinated Solvents 

Glycols * Anionic and Nonionic Detergents * Agricultural 
Insecticides « Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Now you can order 


POLY 


for 
Dispersing Applications 
THE POLYFONS ARE LIGNOSULFONATES 
WITH THESE PROPERTIES: 
1, Solubility in water, alkalies and acids. 
2. Low surface tension in water. 


3. Indefinite storage stability, dry or in 
solution. 


4. Controlled extent of sulfonation. 


Send for samples, brochure and the help 
of a technical representative. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PULP ano PAPER COMPANY 
POLYCHEMICALS DIVISION 


CHARLESTON A, SOUTH CAROLINA 





fine organics 


a dependable source 
for highest quality 


chemicals THYMOLPHTHALEIN 
As pH indicator 


and test for blood 
DIPHENYLTHIOCARBAZONE 


(DITHIZONE) 
Reagent for Co, Cu, Pb and Hg. 


PHENOLSULFONPHTHALEIN 


(PHENOL RED) 
For estimation of Renal Function. 
Also as indicator. 


BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE 


Reagent for test for blood 


PROPYL GALLATE 


An anti-oxidant for edible animal fats 


Our research department has 
solved the synthesis of such 
plicated organic chemicals as 
PHENYLEPHRINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
U.S.P., TETRACAINE USP. & 
METHONIUM HYDROBROMIDE 
pharmaceutical grade. We will 
be glod to supply these materials, 
os well as to develop 

syrthesis and manufacture 

your specific products. 





211 East 19th Street 
New York 3, N. Y 
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tanium contracts, signed in 1952. 
Under its terms, GSA advanced $14.7 
million for plant costs and guaranteed 
a market for bulk of the installation’s 
output. ) 

The second contract, however, does 
not involve a government loan. Setup 
for the new plant will probably have 
Du Pont build, with its own capital 
(about $32 million), and GSA agree 
to buy most of the turnout for five 
years, or pay unamortized plant costs 
in case of cancellation. That could 
happen if the modified Kroll magne- 
sium reduction process to be used 
becomes obsolete. 

Despite the fact negotiations have 
been going on for months (CW 
Market Letter, April 17), insiders 
hear that signing of the contract may 
still be many months off. Reason: a 
few more wrinkles to be ironed out. 
For instance, Du Pont may seek for- 
mal antitrust clearance from the Jus- 
tice Dept. There’s also talk that the 
company and GSA aren't sighting 
down the same barrel on some financ- 
ing terms. 

Early this year, though, it was 
agreed that the firm would spend up 
to $600,000 for design and engineer- 
ing work prior to any agreement on a 
purchase commitment. If the deal 
doesn’t work out, GSA is obligated 
to reimburse Du Pont for these costs. 

Titanium To Date: So far the gov- 
ernment’s titanium expansion program 
shapes up like this: In addition to the 
first Du Pont contract, GSA has mar- 
ket guarantee arrangements with Ti- 
tanium Metals (3600-ton plant); 
Crane (6000 tons); Dow (1800 tons) ; 
and Union Carbide (7500 tons). The 
last two are privately financed: Ti- 
tanium Metals received a $15-million 
loan, Crane, $24.9 million, to build 
their facilities. 

Much has been said, in recent 
months, about a second round of ti- 
tanium expansion that would boost 
capacity well above the current 30,- 
000-ton target, but so far no official 
announcement has been made. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization has re- 
ceived an approximate estimate of 
military requirements for a five-year 
war, which would form the basis of 
any new expansion goal. 

ODM must now determine how to 
meet these needs. Two possible 
routes: underwriting new facilities; 
stockpiling from existing plants. More 
likely method, though, would involve 
a combination of both. Government 
planners figure there’s not enough 
commercial demand to justify throw- 
ing up a great number of new titani- 
um plants, nor would there be suffi- 
cient metal available for current de- 


fense requirements if bulk of the 
output in the next few years was 
diverted to the stockpile. 

But this much -is certain: when 
ODM decides what to do, and mili- 
tary take is more accurately defined, 
a new expansion goal will be set up. 
Meanwhile, the agency has directed 
GSA to maintain titanium talks with 
anyone interested in getting into the 
business. 

Besides the five contracts in effect 
and the one pending with Du Pont, 
GSA has negotiated with Titanium 
Metals for another plant (about 4000 
tons), and Harvey Machine (6000 
tons). Provisions would be similar to 
Du Pont’s Waverly contract. 

Also under discussion is a loan to 
Monsanto for construction of a pilot 
plant to test a new titanium process. 
The agency has already made such 
a loan to Horizons Titanium, and has 
leased an idle magnesium plant to 
Western Pyromet for pilot work. 

Other firms that would probably 
figure in a second titanium expansion 
round include Kennecott Copper, 
Kaiser Aluminum, New Jersey Zinc, 
National Distillers, Glidden, Anacon- 
da Copper, Eagle-Picher. Each has 
its foot in GSA’s door now. Another, 
Olin Industries, has reportedly lost 
interest since merging with Mathieson. 

One government official says pri- 
vately—but not critically—that most of 
these companies are slow on the ti- 
tanium uptake. He feels that they are 
wisely unwilling to imvest in a big 
way until there’s some real sign that 
a commercial market exists. Right 
now, outlets are strictly “ephemeral,” 
he says, in defense production and 
possible stockpiling—not enough of a 
lure for firms looking for more than 
a simple return on an investment. 

Actually, no hefty nondefense mar- 
kets have developed. This year’s ti- 
tanium sponge production will hit 
some 5000 tons (about double last 
year’s), but consumption will remain 
near ’53’s level—approximately 1200 
tons. 

Most of the U.S. output continues 
to funnel into a government “working 
inventory.” This was set up some 
months ago when even defense manu- 
facturers weren't able to blot up ti- 
tanium productiton. The so-called 
inventory is supposed to serve as a 
stimulus for metal-working firms that 
still shy away from titanium use be- 
cause of fears of an unstable supply 
source. 

Cuts in titanium sponge prices, like 
the recent one (CW Market Letter, 
Dec. 11), may prove even more per- 
suasive in overcoming resistance of 
potential industrial outlets. 
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Could Easily Assembled Reinforced Plastic Cooling Towers 
Cut “Water Cost,” Spur Built-in Home Air Conditioning? 


Excessive water use—that's been a 
major drawback to built-in air con- 
ditioning for private homes...when 
a small ‘‘custom built’’ cooling 
tower was beyond the “budget.” 
But a standardized, molded plastic 
cooling tower might be the answer! 


The “home size’’ cooling tower 
illustrated provides 48 cubic feet 
for standard redwood filling .. . 
consists of six pieces, easily assem- 
bled from just four separate mold- 
ings; could be shipped ‘knocked 
down.”’ The attractive, colorful re- 
inforced plastic is the same mate- 
rial used in glass-reinforced plastic 
sports car bodies, flat and corru- 
gated building panels, molded 
bath tubs, and hundreds of other 


applications. It is a “no mainte- 
nance” material, light in weight, 
rot-proof, chemically resistant. 
The cooling tower shown is a pre- 
liminary design . . . but worked out 
in all details except the filling. If 
you would be interested in manu- 
facturing (or distributing) this 
tower, contact Monsanto. If you'd 
like to study a set of engineering 
drawings showing the design of 
the molded cover, sides, sump and 
details of assembly, send $1.00 to 
cover handling and mailing. Man- 
ufacturers who prefer to sub- 
contract for reinforced plastic parts 
can reach reliable custom molders 
through Monsanto. 

Monsanto is a major producerjof 


STYRENE MONOMER, PHTHALIC 
and MALEIC ANHYDRIDE, and 
FUMARIC ACID... basic raw 
materials used in the manufacture 
of polyester resins. For application 
details, write or call MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, ROOM 1503, 
PLASTICS DIVISION, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS = PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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AEROSOL DISPLAY: A colorful showing of over 250 new pressure-packed products from the U.S. and abroad. 


A Glance Back and a Look Ahead 


To keep up with their industries by 
keeping abreast of the latest ideas and 
developments in their fields, some 800 
specialties makers poured into Man- 
hattan’s Hotel New Yorker last week. 
It was the 4lst annual meeting of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers’ 
Assn. 

Its program this year centered more 
on solidly technical papers than on 
new products, and they were aired in 
an atmosphere of general satisfaction 
with '54’s sales, In 55, CSMA’s Mel 
Fuld sees “competitive prosperity.” 

It was a program, too, that featured 
the introduction of still another prod- 
uct survey—this time of hydraulic 
fluids. The Automotive Division, 
youngest of CSMA’s sections, initiated 
the census as part of its heavy em- 
phasis on various aspects of making 
and selling the fluids. 

Internal Policing: The concentration 
of attention on hydraulic fluids showed 
that CSMA feels increasing concern 
about the problem of substandard 
brake fluids. The survey revealed that 
of about 6 million gal. of fluid made 
in °53, over 2 million gal. were of 
fluids that could not meet minimum 
specifications of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers (fluids that, in the 
opinion of many authorities, are a 
serious potential motoring hazard). 

The CSMA is aware that if it doesn’t 
do what it can to improve the quality 
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of brake fluids itself, outside influences 
—state or municipal governments, for 
example—may legislate to force them 
to, Already, Minnesota has a strict law 
dealing with brake fluids, and so has 
New Jersey. Further, the Automotive 
Division was told, a substantial num- 
ber of other states are planning similar 
legislation. 

The Aerosol Division program, too, 
included a survey—Du Pont’s biannual 


report on the aerosol market. A few 
of the points brought out in this check 
of some 1983 dealers: 

e More than half the buyers of in- 
secticides, room deodorants, and hair 
lacquers will choose the pressurized 
product if offered a choice in pack- 
ages. 

e In °54, 97-99% of drug, variety, 
and hardware stores sold the push- 
button products (and 88% of depart- 


SULLIVAN, GOODHUE: For work on aerosol insecticides, third CSMA award. 
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ment stores, 93% groceries, 52% serv- 
ice stations). 

e Though insecticides are still the 
most commonly stocked item, personal 
toiletries (shaving cream, hair lac- 
quers) are now heavily stocked in most 
stores, 

The aerosolers also had their annual 
contest on good design in pressure 
packaging—grand award winner this 
year was Dache Invisible Net, a hair 
spray made by General Beauty Prod- 
ucts (New York) (CW Newsletter, 
Dec. 11). 

Creation of standards of perform- 
ance, to help purchasing agents select 
proper cleaning compounds, disinfect- 
ants, and floor waxes was suggested 
by Dewey Palmer, of the Hospital Bu- 
reau of Standards (New York), to the 
Soaps, Detergents, and Sanitary 
Chemical Products Division. Speakers 
from other fields, such as hotel, res- 
taurants, bakeries and airlines outlined 
their needs—both in product type and 
in means to simplify the job of pur- 
chasing agents. 

Major feature of the Disinfectant 
and Sanitizers Division was a roundup 
of the new developments and uses of 
various germ-killing products—covered 
were phenolic compounds, chlorine 
and chlorine-compounds, quaternary 
ammonium compounds, and _ iodine. 
The forum was inspired by a recent 
book on the subject: “Disinfectants, 
Germicides, Fungicides and Steriliza- 
tion.” 

Election of officers meant second 
terms for '54’s officers—Melvin Fuld 
(Fuld Bros., Inc., Baltimore) was re- 
elected president, and also re-elected 
were Dr. E. G. Klarmann (Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., New York), first 
vice-president; Harry E, Peterson, 
(Continental Filling Corp., Danville, 
Ill.), second vice-president; P. C. 
Reilly, Jr. (Reilly Tar & Chemical 
Corp., Indianapolis), treasurer; and 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary. 

Newly elected to the board of di- 
rectors: Dr, Edmond G. Young (Ki- 
netic Chemicals Division, Du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del.); Dr. Alfred Weed 
(John Powell & Co., New York); and 
W. S. Jessop (U.S. Sanitary Specialties 
o., Chicago). 


No Refills 


Antibiotics slipped into a new role last 
week—as bacteria killer in a new den- 
tal filling cement made by Oskar 
Schaefer Co. (Jersey City, N.J.) The 
Food & Drug Administration has just 
okayed the cement for ordinary dental 
use, 


Developed by Dr. Maxwell Colton 
after several years of research, the 
cement makes use of a 0.4% mixture 
of a combination of streptomycin, 
Aureomycin, chloramphenicol, and 
bacitracin. The “polybiotic” has been 
shown to sterilize the filled cavity, 
prevent decay under the filling. 

The antibiotics are added by 
Schaefer as the cement formulation is 
being “tumbled,” are 
mixed in, Shelf life of the compound 
is good, and although the treated 
cement is perhaps twice the price of 
plain cement, the increased cost per 
filling is negligible. 

Effective sterilants for dental filling 
have been sought for some _ time; 
admittedly most procedures currently 
used—with phenol or silver nitrate— 
tend to discolor teeth. Apparently, the 
prime reason decay under fillings isn’t 
more prevalent is that moisture nec- 
essary for bacteria growth is sealed 


COLTON: For long-lasting dental fill- 
ings, antibiotic-fortified cements. 


off. But seepage can reactivate them, 
causing more decay and demanding 
redrilling, refilling. 

Polybiotics can’t be used in every 
sort of filling material—they aren't 
well adapted to amalgams, for ex- 
ample. For use with the antibiotics, 
Schaefer has developed a new for- 
mula claimed to be stronger, more 
durable than conventional filling. 

Colton has found the cement espe- 
cially valuable in children’s dentistry, 
where complete removal of the de- 
cayed tooth material is difficult be- 
cause of danger in exposing the nerve, 
but its use isn’t restricted, of course. 
And to children or adults, the poly- 
biotic cement can mean fewer drill 
sessions. 
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thoroughly - 


Pyrethrum? 
Allethrin? 


ask 


correct use of pyrethrum, 

tilethris Ae their most effective synergista, 

MGK 264 and piperonyl butoxide, we offer , 

standardized concentrates, extracts, dusts of “ 

guaranteed uniformity. 

If your aerosols, sprays, or dusts include = 
use of the powerful, eafe and spectacular knoc’ 

down agents,  poreress = 

allethrin, se Leo! loauiry 
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RUBBER TO run 
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HADLEY BROS. - UHL CO. 
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BRITISH SMILES: Five-day price war pleases housewives, inspires cartoonists. 


Transatlantic Tempest 


Detergent competition in Britain is 
becoming downright American. Only 
a few weeks have passed since British 
housewives witnessed an unprecedent- 
ed price-cutting spree that’s still re- 
sounding. Merchandisers’ goal; to ac- 
quire a heftier slice of a retail market 
that’s equivalent to $250 million. 

Despite who wins or loses business, 
one thing is clear—more and more syn- 
thetic detergents will be consumed by 
British housewives, Back in 1952, syn- 
dets accounted for less than a quarter 
of the total detergent sales, but last 
year they were over one third (170,000 
tons out of 500,000 tons). 

Giant Versus Giant: The big two in 
the competitive war: 

® Unilever, Ltd. Its syndets:; Omo, 
Surf, Wisk; soap pewders: Persil, Sun- 
light, Rinso. 

@ Thomas Hedley & Co., Ltd. It’s 
Procter & Gamble’s wholly owned Brit- 
ish subsidiary. Syndets: Daz, Dreft, 
Tide; powders: Fairy Soap, Oxydol, 
Sylvan Flakes, 

Also in the running are Colgate 
Palmolive Ltd., with the syndet Fab, 
and the British Wholesale Co-Opera- 
tive Society, with still another, Spel. 
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In addition, there are a number of 
small independents that have some- 
where around 10% of the total market. 
(In the trade it’s estimated that Hedley 
has three-quarters of the retail sales of 
syndets, that Unilever has the major 
share of the bar soap sales.) 

Five-Day Fury: The recent price- 
cutting tidal wave began on Saturday, 
Nov. 20. That day, Unilever an- 
nounced it was slashing the prices of 
both its synthetic detergents and its 
soap powders. Colgate followed suit 
and so did Co-op. 

On Tuesday Hedley cut the prices 
of its powdered products and, at the 
same time, undercut Unilever on bar 
soaps. On Wednesday Unilever match- 
ed Hedley’s bar soap cuts.°* 

While such a chain reaction is still 
novel in British retail trading, soap 
companies are more than accustomed 
to competing in other vigorous ways. 
Here are some of the more successful 
techniques: 


* Before and after: Unilever—Persil, 23¢, cut 
to 21i¢; Sunlight, 14¢-12¢; Rinso, 23¢-21¢; 
Omo, 27¢-23¢; Surf, 27¢-23¢; Wisk, 21¢-20¢; 
Hedley Fairy Soap, 14¢-13¢; Oxydol, 26¢- 
20¢; Syren Flakes, 22¢-19¢; Daz, 27¢-26¢; 
Tide ¢-26¢; gp. no change. Most prices 
are Le large size 


e The give-away. Besides the box 
top coupons technique that lets the 
housewive get the next package at a 
discount, soap concerns have also 
doled out: two packages for price of 
one, shampoos, spoons, bread knives, 
and, through nationwide contests, 
$14,000 furnished homes, and auto- 
mobiles. 

e Are you eleemosynary-minded? 
Earlier this year, Hedley offered to 
subscribe one penny to a designated 
charity for every Hedley box top sent 
in. Extra prize: $2800 for the charity 
nominated by each of the three collect- 
ing groups—the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Guides (Girl Scouts), and the Wom- 
en’s Institute. Outcome: millions of 
box tops were gathered, some 16,500 
checks were sent out, the largest over 
$7500. 

e On the line. Until last month’s 
whirlwind, one company gave cash 
for its box tops. Method: a housewife 
would buy a large package selling for 
27¢ and on mailing in the top would 
be rewarded with a shilling postal 
order (14¢). 

e We deliver. When Unilever in- 
troduced Omo in June of this year, it 
delivered several million packages di- 
rect to households without a charge 
of any kind. 

The cost of each of these schemes is 
heavy. In the case of Omo, the retail 
value of the packages alone was around 
$3 million. In the last 12 months, 
Hedley has spent over $1 million just 
on coupon schemes. What’s more, 
there’s the cost of advertising. In the 
first half of this year, Unilever and 








‘Yes, SPLASHO! No other detergent 
washes whiter . . . no other company 
sends a representative along to DO 
the washing either!’ 


THE EVENING NEWS-—LONDON 
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CS ontthesitats formula for 
drumming up business: SERVICE 


SS 


You get more than lightweight, sturdy 
packaging when you buy Continental fibre 
drums. You get the service of Continental’s 
nation-wide fibre drum division. 


That means you have at your command 
Continental’s experienced packaging engi- 
neers in twelve cities scattered all over the 
country. You have the use of Continental’s 
research facilities. We will help you to test 
your packaging methods, to improve your 
old system or to establish a new and better 
system. We will help you to crack tough 
packaging “nuts”. And don’t forget 
Continental’s quick deliveries to any point 
in the United States from our five fibre 
drum plants. 


Call on Continental for packaging advice 
and efficient service! 


A great new fibre drum plant 
in Pittsburg, California gives 
Continental a cross-country 
coverage unmatched by any 
other supplier. 
Continental’s other plants 
are at: 

Tonawanda, New York 

Reading, Pennsylvania 

Van Wert, Ohio 

St. Louis, Missouri 


From the wide variety of Continental fibre 
drums, you choose the size and style Tailor- 
Made for your product. Three bump-resistant, 
sure-locking, easy-opening styles: Leverpak, 
Stapak, Fiberpak. Your choice of many sizes, 
17 different colors, 14 different inks. Special 
protective linings available for all of them. 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


FIBRE DRUM DIVISION © VAN WERT, OHIO 


NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA »% PITTSBURGH, PA. © TONAWANDA e@ CLEVELAND @ CHICAGO 
ATLANTA e ST. LOUIS @e SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES @ EAU CLAIRE @ PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
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DWYMS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Analytical and Microanalytical Work 
Patent Licensing and Patent Evaluation Work. 
Smali Lot Fine Chemical and Catalyst Production 
Industrial Photography which includes making 
electron photo micrographic 


11 Park Place BArclay 7-9738 NW. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Positions Vacant 








= Selling Opportunity Offered ———— 





Chemical Process Engineer: E jenced designe 

of fertilizer SS agricultural ch emical plants oad 
processes. For large ing firm 
in this field. Send 

aries. Southeast location. 





complete resume, past sal- 
-4791, Chemical Week. 








ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
industrial Woste Treatment Projects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Special Mechanical & Process Equipment 
205 Grove Street Westfield, N. J. 
Westfield 2-7117 








Ask for Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CorP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


+ Burveys—Planning—Process Desi 
* Engineering Design—Draftin, Precurement 
tr A of 4 me Op i 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 











JAMES P. © OONNELL 
Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








Plant trechomieal “and Bo he reve: 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 


Technical G Economic Services, Inc. 
¢ ENGINEERING BCONOMICS 
« MARKET RESEARCH 
*¢ PRODUCT EVALUATION 
Write for “Profit Byolution’’ 


148 East 38th New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-5257 





Wisconsin Alumni Research unten) 


Project Research, Consultation, and Production 
Control Services in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bac- 
tericlogy, Entomology, and Pharmacology. 

Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G + Madison 1, Wisconsin 








slymers—Plastics 


pen mane DIRECTOR 


*14 years accomplishment in polymerization, 
IE a formulation and processing, fibers, 
coatings, laminates, 


* Developed profit-making new products. Valuable 
sales experience. 


* Ph. D. in Polymer Chemistry; Patent Agent. 
P 4887 Chemical Week, 330 W. 42, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 











ANTED 


POLYMERIZATION 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Company now actively engaged in 





Manufacturer’ 


wanted for sales 


sentation of fodusrria! and pharmaceutical chemi- 


cals in West 


Midwest and New York City. 


Coast. 
RW-4794, Chemical Week. 




















Evaporator, T316 St. St. 500 gal. cap. with 
145 sq. ft. Hairpin coil. Perry Equip. Corp., 


1415 N. 6th St., 


hila, 22, Pa. 





Filter, Niagara, Stainless Steel, 110 sq. ft; St. 


hy 


Slurry Feeder. Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th 
» Phila, 22, Pa. 





Lightnin Side Entering Stainless Steel Mixers— 

Unused—Sev-2500 (25HP) and Sev-750 (7“%ZHP). 

Ng Equip. Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
a. 








tion operations requires services 9 —, 
pane yon We are enlarging our research gen 
and production facilities and present cho! 
ing opportunity to an aggressive individual to 
row rapidly in the orpenization. os jence 
in emulsion and solution polymerizotion pre- 
yt but will consider applicants we t] Ey 
level 


era 

over Pelt 000 commensurate with ye 

experience and epucetion, Incentive pian an 
er benefits. New England location. 

Please reply to 


P 477! Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 











ANTED 


PRODUCT MANAGER 
POLYETHYLENE SALES 


To direct the polyethylene sales activities of a 
large company with sound basic position, Will have 
new Polyethylene production in early 1955. 


An exceptional opportunity for a man having back- 
ground in Chemical Engineering and experience 
in plastic sales development, Location—New York 
City. Submit resume of training, experience and 
qualifications. 


P-4852 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















Estee ox) on 


I entail ll 
Wana fe 


1 
AN BCO: 48 aN x fa 
Position Wanted ——————— 


Chemical ge Doctor of Engineering De- 
gree, age 35, eight years proven ability and 
experience in development of chemical specialty, 
cosmetic, detergent ~ prareasosaten products. 
PW-4830, Chemical W 
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ANTED 


COMPETENT MAN 
Chemical Sales and Market Development 


Excellent opportunity for lifetime position. 
Large company, over 50 years old, with 
several plants and <vorld-wide markets, but 
not so large that the individual will get 
lost. Initially, will require traveling ap- 
proximately half the time. Chemical edu- 
cation necessary ; sales experience desirable 
but not imperative. Application should be 
in full detail, including technical back- 
ground and experience. If presently em- 
ployed, will keep correspondence confi- 
dential. Also willing to conduct preliminary 
negotiations through third party of appli- 
cant’s choosing. Our personnel know of 
this advertisement. Write 


P-4890 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















Wanted 








Machinery, Chemical and Process. evans 
from single item to complete plant. Consolid: | 
Products, 164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N.J. 














{IDEALS in uso sar 


Send us your inquiries for your requirements 
in Used Chemical and Process Machinery. 


—"our 37th year”’— 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


164 Observer Highway, Hobeken, N. J. 
Hoboken 3-4425 N. Y. Tel. Ba 7-0600 














I) PUANTS + 


CHEMICAL PLANT AVAILABLE 








Midwest plant. River transportation, ample process 
water, Plant equipped for both liquid and dry 
processing. Thickeners, filter, mixers, granulator 
and dryer 


FS 4853 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








[GMINA SAE 


BUYERS OF SURPLUS 





CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 





SURPLUS WANTED 





CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, WN. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 





JRPLUS BOUGHT 





ooo LOTS DISCONTINUED RAW MAT 
—SPENT of ON ED SOLVENTS. 


TAMINAT SOLVENTS— 
RESIDUES — METAL SLUDGES — 
OBSOLETE “PLANT INVENTORIE 


ACETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. ~ 
40-40 Lawrence St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 
INdependence 1-4100 
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i HEMUCAL OFFERED 


Collatex Ammonium Alginate:-2,500 pounds in 
112-pound unopened steel containers for quick 
sale. Crown Diamond Paint Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


USERWICES! 


Trulend Gieiod & Engineering Co., Inc.) 
AVAILABLE 








CUSTOM REFINING 
FACILITIES .. 


@ Complete Distillation 
Service @  Distillations 


@ Extractions @ Fractionations 
Drum Lots—Tank Cars 
WANTED 


@ All types of Crude Mixtures 


@ By-Products, Residues, 
Wastes 


@ Contaminated Solvents 
Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 


Box 426, Union, N. J. Murdock 6-5252 








STOM SPRAY DRYING 
@ LIMITED OR VOLUME PRODUCTION 
@ MINIMUM COSTS 
@ 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 











JSTOM GRINDING 
Ultra Fine or Coarse 


Heat Sensitive Materials 
Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract basis 


© Specialty or Volume 
+ 


A. Cramer Corp. 
Box 682 


10881 S. Central Avenue 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 

















tract Work Wanted 


Chassiesl a 











er seeks sub-contract work 
in the manufacture of organic and inorganic chem- 
icals, intermediates, ee aed equipped for or- 
ganic synthesis. CWW-4 ricsl ath Chemical Week. 


THIS TRACER SECTION 








can be used whenever you are looking for or offering 


EMPLOYMENT 
PERSONNEL 

EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 
OPPORTUNITIES 

PLANTS 

CHEMICALS 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


The rates are low—just call or write 


tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 


330 W 42nd St 
NY 36 NY 














SPECIALTIES... . 


Hedley spent $3% million to pub- 
licize eight of their detergent powders. 

Gripes and Smiles: Hit hardest by 
such intensified merchandising are the 
small independents. Generally, they're 
obliged to match price for price, con- 
cession for concession, bonus for bonus. 

But no complaints are being regis- 
tered by Britain’s 15 million house- 
wives. Too, British newspapers are 
more amused than ‘alarmed by ‘such 
rabid competition (see cut). Rough 
and costly though it may be, this com- 
petition will undoubtedly extend into 
the coming year. 

. 

Resin Quintet: American Cyanamid 
has begun marketing three new paint 
resins plus a pair of molding resins: 

@ Cycopol 340-18, a copolymer 
resin in low-odor solvent for interior 
architectural white enamels. It has 
greater compatibility with oils, var- 
nishes and alkyd resins than the sty- 
rene-alkyd resins now available. 

e Cycopol 341-17, a fast-drying 
copolymer resin in VM&P naphtha, 
It’s suggested for floor sealers, paper 
and polystyrene coatings, and traffic 
paints. 

e Rezyl Resin 750-17, a tall oil- 
modified alky d resin solution in VM&P 
naphtha. It’s recommended for pro- 
duction of low-cost, fast air-drying and 
baking finishes. 

e PDL 1-969, a melamine-urea- 
formaldehyde resin, and PDL 1-1970, 
a urea-formaldehyde resin. Both are 
binder resins developed for fabrication 
of sawdust and wood chips into wood- 
waste hardboards. They’re said to im- 
part no color, to cure at lower tem- 
peratures and in less time than other 
binders. 

o 


Textured for Tinting: A modified veg- 
getable oil designed as a vehicle for 
tinting colors usable in water-, alkyd- 
and oil-base paints is now sold by 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. (Buf- 
falo). Name: Kelsol. 

. 
Superstable: A new silicone parting 
agent for rubber, plastics, and metal 
has been made available by Dow 
Corning Corp. (Midland, Mich.). 
Dubbed Mold Release Emulsion 36, 
it’s said to be more resistant to cream- 
ing or separation than any comparable 
silicone emulsion previously devel- 
oped. Samples may be had on request. 

> 
Self-Polisher: A new  self-polishing 
floor wax that combines a clear plas- 
tic in an emulsion with yellow car- 
nauba wax is being marketed by West 
Disinfecting Co. (Long Island City, 
N.Y.). A single-application type, Super 
Westwax is suggested for use wher- 
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SODIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


ZING 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


Mfrs. Sales Agents 


HENRY 


SUNDHEIMER 


COMP Y 


103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 





PETROLATUMS 
WHITE OILS 
SULFONATES 


REFINERIES AT 
GRETNA, LA. 
¢KARNS CITY, PA. 


© WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SHERWOOD 
REFINING COMPANY, Inc 


Englewood, New Jersey 
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SPECIALTIES... . 


ever hard wear and nonslip proper- 
ties are needed. 

e 
Sugar Additive: Pioneer Chemical 
Works (Philadelphia) has been li- 
censed by National Sugar Refining 
Co. to sell a new additive for sizing 
compounds. The product, Plasticol, is 
said to add plasticity and flexibility to 
textile sizes. Plasticol is made in liquid 
form, light yellow and soluble in 
water, 

e 


Rose Protector: Du Pont Rose Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide will soon succeed 
Du Pont Rose Dust for control of 
black spot and other rose diseases. 
The product is a combination of the 
Massey formula of sulfur and ferbam 
fungicide, plus three insecticides— 
methoxychlor, lindane and Aramite. 
* 


Metal Putty: Wood Hill Co. (Cleve- 
land) has a new metal putty that 
works like plastic wood. It dries 
quickly, can be filed, sawed or drilled 
the same as metal. It will stick to 
wood, glass, pottery, leather. A 12- 
oz. can costs $1.35. 
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B&A 


PURIFIED 


P 


Appearance... 
Formula 
Molecular Weig 


Specific Gravity, 20°C 
Solubility in water... 


Slightly soluble 


HYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


.... fine white needie crystals 

se vais (NH4) 2C204.H20 

nt... . 142.12 

1.5 

2.5 grams /100 grams H20 at O° C 

11.8 grams/100 grams H20 at 50°C 
in alcohol 


Gab-volitie)(-Mlamelilalelalie) 


AMMONIUM 


OXALATE 


Granular 


Typical Analysis 


Screen Size: 




















FINE CHEMICALS 
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B&A Purified Ammonium Oxalate has been 
preferred by blueprint and diazo white- 
print paper manufacturers for years. They 
rely especially upon B&A Oxalate because 
it is so low in iron, heavy metals and other 
undesirable impurities. In addition, they 
prefer its uniform granular crystals that 
make handling and use so easy. 

Note the analysis and physical proper- 
ties of B&A Purified Ammonium Oxalate 


and see where this superior fine chemical 


BAKER & ADAMSON 
tine Chimiciale- 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION o 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 4 


P Address 


Assay ((NH4).2C2 04 .H20) 
Insoluble in water 
Nonvolatile 

Chloride (Cl). 

Sulfate (S04) 

Heavy Metals (as Pb). 
Iron (Fe). 


Thru 40 mesh 


Chemical 


99.5 % 
0.015 % 
.- OOD. Fe 
. 0.003 % 
0.02 % 
.. 0,002 % 
0.001 % 


90 % 


/ 


fits into your production schedule. For special 
uses requiring extra high purity, investigate 
B&A Reagent Grade Ammonium Oxalate, 


To fill your Ammonium Oxalate 


4 
4 
7 
7 


and other fine chemical and re- 
agent needs, call or write your 


nearest B&A office. In the 


, A 
/ dan! 
meantime, for samples ? J 
and data sheet—just 7 ys 
mail in the handy Pi [Artes nid 
2 BO remsse 


¢ 
7 YER & ADAMSON FINE CHEMICALS 


@ GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
@ = ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

, 4 40 Kector Street, New York 6, New York 
I am interested in B&A Purified 

Ammonium Oxalate. Please send 

me Data Sheet ( ) Sample ( ) 


coupon. 


¢ 
7 
4 


I intend to use it for 


¢ 
¢ 
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Name_ 


Title 


Company 





of City 


eee 
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BE we | 
Plants Neues f % ‘ Witco Sales Offices 
4 4 ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois ’ c New York : 
Brooklyn, New York . R Chicago 
Los Angeles, California Cleveland 
f 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey i Akron : 
Lawrenceville, Illinois NN ~ Boston 
Sunray, Texas t PN ifelal ie) 
Westlake, Louisiana Houston ‘ 
. Ponca City, Oklahoma ’ Los Angeles 
Eunice, New Mexico San-Francisco 


& 


Witco, Texas cae rWaatelal ite) 


Witco-Continental Plants 


a DY -Voy VV OV, 
Witco Chemical Company 


SIVOV> 260 Madison Ave. 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY New York 16, New York 





